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NFORMATION as to the region occupied by the Cheyenne in 
| early days is limited and for the most part traditional. Some 
ethnologists declare that Indian tradition has no historical 
value, but other students of Indians decline to assent to this dictum. 
If it is to be accepted we can know little of the Cheyenne until 
they are found as nomad: following the buffalo over the plains. 
There is, however, a mass of traditionary data which points back 
to conditions at a much earlier date quite different from these. In 
primitive times they occupied permanent earth lodges and raised 
crops of corn, beans, and squashes, on which they largely depended 
for subsistence. 

La Salle says that the Chaa—(?) Sharha—in 1680 told him that 
they lived about the head of the Great river, and Carver, in 1766, 
mentions the Schians as found in the great camp of Indians which 
he visited on the Minnesota river. The Schianese he says live fur- 
ther to the west. Nearly one hundred years later Riggs and Wil- 
liamson repeat Sioux traditions which declared that in earlier times 
the Cheyenne had lived on the Minnesota river, but had moved 
westward. 

Two points of permanent occupancy by the Cheyenne seem to 
be generally accepted; one an earth-lodge village located on the 
Sheyenne river, a tributary of the Red river from the west—near the 


present Lisbon, in North Dakota—and the other two neighboring 


village sites on the Missouri mentioned by Lewis and Clark in 1804, 


pointed out to them by a Ree chief as having been formerly occu- 
pied by the Cheyenne. 
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The village site near Lisbon (fig. 33) was examined and mapped 
some years ago by Dr. Libby and Dr. Stout, and a plan (fig. 34) 
of it is now in the archives of the Historical Society of North Dakota. 
The two villages mentioned by Lewis and Clark have been roughly 
located by students of the journals of these explorers. 

In the report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1871, Dr. Com- 
fort describes his investigations into certain mounds which he found 
near Kettle lakes, west of lake Traverse, which he speaks of as 
made by the Cheyenne. 

Disregarding the earliest and very vague traditions of the Chey- 
enne with regard to their most ancient wanderings and treating 
Tsis tsis tas and Suhtai as a single group, we find that there still 
remain in the tribe accounts of a time when they lived on the bor- 
ders of large lakes in a region which was wholly timbered. This 
country was presumably in the present state of Minnesota, or to 
the northeast of that. Later they speak of a blue water, or river, 
flowing through a “‘blue earth’’ country, near which they lived for 
a long time. This was perhaps the Minnesota river. 

Dr. T. S. Williamson! records among the ‘“‘common and most 
reliable traditions’’ of the Sioux, one which states that when the 
ancestors of the Sioux first came to the Falls of St. Anthony the 
Iowa occupied the country about the mouth of the Minnesota river, 
and the Cheyenne dwelt higher up on the same river. He states 
also that the Cheyenne formerly planted on the Minnesota between 
the Blue Earth and Lac qui Parle. 

Writing about 1850, Dr. Riggs? says that ‘‘two hundred years 
ago or thereabouts”? the Cheyenne had a village near the Yellow 
Medicine river in Minnesota, where are yet visible old earth works; 
that from there they retired to a point between Big Stone lake and 
lake Traverse, where they had a village, and then moved to the 
south bend of the Sheyenne river, a tributary of the Red river of the 
north. This last village is the one near Lisbon, N. D. From the 
site on the Sheyenne river, the Cheyenne are assumed to have moved 
toward the Missouri river, and when they reached it are said by 


1 Minnesota Historical Society Collections, vol. 1, p. 242. 
2S. R. Riggs, Contributions to North American Ethnology, vol. 1x, p. 193. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLOT OF CHEYENNE VILLAGE SITE ON SHEYENNE RIVER— 
TRIBUTARY OF RED RIVER 


Dr. O. G. Libby, of University, N. D., and Dr. A. B. Stout, of the New York 
Botanical Garden, who ten years ago examined this old Cheyenne village site on the 
Sheyenne River, most kindly consent that I should announce the results of their 
work there; and Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore, Curator of the Historical Society of North 
Dakota, where the maps and notes on this village site are deposited, agrees that the 


material should be published. This generous permission enables me to add to this 
paper the maps made in 1908 by Dr. Libby and Dr. Stout, as well as their recorded 
notes, which furnish some further details as to the village as they found it. The 


matter is of interest to students of the Plains tribes, who will be grateful to these 
gentlemen for the opportunity to learn the results of their inquiry. 

The north face of village (fig. 33) is on slope of about 45° to old river bed some 40 
feet below. To east a gentle slope extends. A shallow and gently sloping ravine 
separates village from a round topped broad knoll by road evidently the burial ground. 

To the south a gently sloping level area extends. To the west a. trail can be 
traced about 20 rods. It extends down slope to edge of marsh land where a spring 
is now located. 

No large, well defined refuse heaps are to be found. No traces of refuse heaps 
are to be found in village or along ditch. On the slopes of the bank facing old river 
channel are evidences of refuse especially near rings Nos. 4-7 and between 14 and 18. 
At latter place a path leads down to a small refuse pile. A path not only leads directly 
down but paths come diagonally down slope as shown. 


Located on a flat area of land overlooking old river channel and also overlooking 
surrounding lands to east and south. See larger map (fig. 33) for general topography. 
Rings inside plowed field—to south of fence indicated—have been plowed over for 
past 8 years—hence all that could be done was to locate tepee sites.—The centers 
and ditch showed plainly. 


Hut rings in pasture are nearly all quite distinct and outlines are easily deter- 
mined. 
Ditch is from 16 to 28 or 30 feet wide and at opening to west is 23 feet deep. In 


no place in pasture is ditch less than 14 feet deep. 


The “‘cache”’ pits are shallow depressions. They vary in depth from a few inches 
to a foot or a foot and a half. Most of them are from three to eight feet across. 
No. 1—32}x1 No. 21—29} x 3 

2—3I xI 22——-32 x7 

3—23 x 11% somewhat oblong 23--35 x1} 

4—28 xI 24—32 xI 

5—30} x2 25—26} x1 

6—31I xI 20-—-30 xI 

7—26 x2 27—32 x}$ 

8—37 x 3 28—31 x1} 

9o—38 x2 29—27 x1} 

10—30 x1} 30—40 x1} 

II—42 x2 31—28 x2 

I12—30 xI 32—32 x I1—irregular 

13—-28 xI xI 

14—37 34—30 x1} 

I5—32 x 35—273 x 1} 

16—42 xI 36—An irregular shallow depression 
17—25} shallow about 30 feet by 38 feet—with 
18—36 x 2} two caches or perhaps a deeper 
19—I7 XI} (13) oblong depression toward 
20—38 xI fence. 
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4 
Farm of Lows Biestergerd 
Surveyed Tune 17. 
Fic. 34.—Plot of Cheyenne village. Courtesy of Prof. O. G. Libby and Mr. A. B. 
Stout. 
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Riggs to have had a village on the east side and afterwards to have 
crossed the river and to have lived with or near the Mandan. 

Dr. Comfort in his account of Indian remains'—near Fort 
Wadsworth, west of Sisseton, S. D.—speaks of the occupancy of 
the region by the Cheyenne as well known, and states that “the 
Cheyenne about one hundred years ago were dispossessed of the 
soil by the Dakotas.”’ The village referred to by Dr. Comfort is 
not the Lake Traverse village said by Riggs to have been occu- 
pied next after that on the Yellow Medicine, but Comfort speaks 

p. 398—of mounds and earth works on the shores of lake Traverse 
which might be the traditional site referred to by Riggs. 

Dr. T. S. Williamson* says of the return of the Sioux to the 


Minnesota river, perhaps many years after their first visit: 


Ihe Cheyennes were then in the upper part of the valley; and near the Yellow 
Medicine a fortification is still plainly visible, which it is said was made by them 
near a good spring of water, and in 1853, when the first plowing for the Sioux was 
done in that region, large quantities of muscle shells were turned up near the 
remains of this fortification, indicating that the ground had been cultivated. 
Che Sioux who expelled the Iowas, a kindred race, made a league with the Chey- 
ennes, who, though of a different origin, have ever since been counted a part of 
the Dakota nation. 


Of the settlement on the Yellow Medicine, Dr. Riggs says: 


rhe excavation extends around three sides of a somewhat irregular square, 
the fourth being protected by the slope of the hill, which is now covered with 
timber. After the filling up, of years, or perhaps centuries, the ditch is still about 
three feet deep. We found the east side, in the middle of the ditch, to measure 
thirty-eight paces, the south side sixty-two, and the west side fifty. The north 
side is considerably longer thanthe south. The area enclosed is not far from half 
an acre. On each of the three excavated sides there was left a gateway of about 


two paces. 
An early reference to the village on the Sheyenne river appeared 
in 1863, from the pen of the same author.‘ He says: 


The village stood on the southeast side—of the river—on a high piece of 
land abutting on a swale which contains springs of living water. More than 


fifty years have passed since its abandonment by the Cheyennes, but the forti- 


1 Smithsonian Report (Wash., 1873), p. 402. 

* Minnesota Historical Society Collections, vol. 1, p. 284. 
Minnesota Historical Society Collections, vol. 1, p. 119. 

* St. Paul Daily Press, August 5, 1863. 
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fications are all easily traced. The ditch that encircled the village proper is 
now, in places, three feet deep. It terminates at either end at the bluff blank 
and is the shape of a half-moon, a little gibbous. It includes between two and 
three acres of ground. This place was thickly settled with houses. Some sixty 
or seventy of these houses stood inside the fortifications. Then outside the city 
were suburban residences, but they were not sunk into the ground nearly so much 
as those on the inside. 

In 1850 the stream on which this village site stands was still 
called by the Sioux Sha hi’ @ na wo jupi, Where the Cheyenne plant. 

Later Dr. Riggs writes, 

Dakota tradition says that it was for a great many years successfully de- 
fended by the Cheyennes against the hostile Sioux, that many bloody battles 
were fought there, the Sioux often being driven back with great slaughter. 

In a periodical entitled The Monthly South Dakotan, vol. u, no. 
4, August 1899, p. 56, isa description of the village by Hon. A. L. 
Van Osdel of the Sibl y Expedition of 1863 the one that Dr. 
Riggs accompanied. The account possesses a certain interest, but 
apparently the writer has endeavored to make it vivid by suggest- 
ing that the site had been recently abandoned. In fact, in one 
place he says 

Several old dirt lodges were still standing, delapidated and in the lost (sic) 
stages of decay These old structures were built in a circular form and were 
from fifteen to twenty feet in diameter 
Interesting, however, is the fact that this writer has hit upon the 
truth as to the enemies with whom the Cheyenne fought, and de- 
clares that the battles of those who had formerly occupied this place 
were with the Assiniboine Sioux. This he repeats more than once, 
and in this he is right, for the fighting of the Cheyenne was with 
the Assiniboine Sioux, and not with any other Sioux. 

The village on the Yellow Medicine was of small extent, and 
could have been occupied by only a small number of people. One 
half an acre of land—Dr. Riggs’ estimate—would have held but a 
few lodges. The village on the Sheyenne river was much larger, 
yet its 60 or 70 lodges, would have hardly housed more than 500 
or 600 inhabitants. 

Dr. Riggs and Dr. Williamson seem to assume that the different 


village sites in Minnesota and North Dakota were occupied suc- 
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cessively, but I believe that this was not the case. It seems more 
probable that several of the different villages were occupied at the 
same time and were merely different, scattered, if permanent, camps 
or villages of different bands of Cheyenne, just as, a few generations 
ago, different sections of the Pawnee tribe occupied their perman- 
ent villages at distances one from another in portions of Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Although, so far as known, the Cheyenne were never a large 
tribe, yet as long ago as 1820 Morse! gave their number as about 
thirty-five hundred; and this did not include the Suhtai, then not 
identified with the Cheyenne. In none of the known settlements 
of the Cheyenne east of the Missouri river could such a number of 
people have been accommodated. 

I have no doubt that for a long time a number of contem- 
porary Cheyenne villages were scattered along the Minnesota river 
and to the west of that, and that some of these, after they had been 
occupied for a generation or two, were abandoned and new loca- 
tions sought elsewhere. At all events the trend of tribal move- 
ment was westward, and this at last brought the Cheyenne to the 
Missouri river. 

In the movement of a group of Indians, a camp or village fol- 
lowed its own ideas as to where it wished to go and did not usually 
consider the movements of other camps. It moved independently. 
There was no contemporaneous tribal migration. The different 
camps did not unite in a forward movement. The trend of the 
tribal movement being westward, a group moved on, established 
itself at a point and remained there for a time—perhaps for many 
years, perhaps for a generation or two. Later, some village be- 
hind it moved forward, passed the first village and stopped some- 
where beyond. The gradual westward progress consisted of a suc- 
cession of such movements, the tail of the long procession often 
becoming the head, and the different camps or villages moving on 
successively and passing each other. Since for all the people the 
important question was that of subsistence, it is evident that when 


1 Report to the Secretary of War of U. S. Indian Affairs (New Haven, 1822), pp. 
251, 254, 306. 
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a place was found especially favorable for the procuring of food, 
the camp would remain there longer than it would in a place where 
the subsistence was less easily had—would be likely to remain in 
fact until food became difficult to obtain. 

The tribal movement westward in fact may almost be compared 
to the familiar actions of a flock of feeding black birds—or old time 
wild pigeons—walking over a field in a broad front. The birds in 
the rear ranks constantly rise on the wing and fly over their fellows 
to alight just in front of them, where the ground has not been passed 
over and the food has not been consumed, while the whole front 
walks forward. In the same way—though slowly—the rearmost 
camps of the migrating Cheyenne were constantly moving onward 
and passing those in advance of them in the hope of finding new 
regions where food might easily be had. 

Most early writers who mention the Cheyenne speak of them 
as having been driven southwest by the Sioux, but, I believe that 
these statements are due to misunderstanding. Although Lewis 
and Clark, 1804, Alexander Henry the Younger, 1806, the Rev. 
Mr. Riggs, 1850, or thereabouts, and W. P. Clark, 1884, all repeat 
the same story, I am convinced that it is misleading. Long con- 
tinued inquiry among the Cheyenne reveals no account of any 
wars with those tribes which we commonly called Sioux, that is the 
southern branches of the Dakota group. Carver speaks of the 
Cheyenne as camped in 1766 with the Nadouwessi of the Plains. 
The western Sioux today declare that they have always been friends 
of the Cheyenne and Rev. T. S. Williamson says—as stated—that 
the Cheyenne, have ever since (their first meeting) been acknowl- 
edged a part of the Dakota nation. John Hay' in his notes on 
Capt. Mackay’s Journal says that the Chayennes or Shayen—who 
formerly lived on the tributary of the Red river of that name 
were so harassed by the Assiniboine and Sious that they had to 
leave their village and go to the Missouri river. 

The Hoh@é—the Assiniboine—however, are constantly spoken 
of by the Cheyenne as enemies, and inquiry among the Yankton, 


1 Extracts from Capt. Mackay’s Journal and others, Proceedings of the State 
Historical Society, Wisconsin (1915), p. 208. 
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Hunkpatina, and Teton Sioux now settled on the Missouri river in 
North Dakota and South Dakota seems to show a general agree- 
ment that the Assiniboine were their enemies also, while the Chey- 
enne were their friends. The Assiniboine used to make war jour- 
neys against Sioux and Cheyenne alike. I believe that the Chey- 
enne tradition of their being driven south by the Hohé refers to 
early attacks on them by the Assiniboine, perhaps in company with 
the Cree at first and later with the Ojibwa. That there may have 
been occasional individual quarrels between Cheyenne and Sioux 
and between Cheyenne and Mandan is possible and even likely, 
but, I believe nothing in the nature of a general war. 

Dr. A. McG. Beede, of Fort Yates, N. D., wrote me some 
months ago concerning certain Sioux traditions as to Cheyenne set- 
tlements on the Missouri river, and in May last (1918) I went to 
Fort Yates to make further inquiry into the matter. The Teton 
Sioux, now allotted and scattered over the Standing Rock Indian 
reservation, declare that on the west bank of the Missouri river, 
not far from Fort Yates, there were formerly two Cheyenne vil- 
lages, and with Dr. Beede I visited the two sites. 

The most northerly one is situated on a bluff above the Missouri 
river on the south side of Porcupine creek, less than five miles north 
of Ft. Yates. The village has been partly destroyed by the Mis- 
souri river, which has undermined the bank and carried away some 
of the house rings reported to have been well preserved, but a num- 
ber remain. Of these a few are still seen as the raised borders of 
considerable earth lodges, the rings about the central hollow being 
from twelve to fifteen inches above the surrounding soil, and the 
hollows noticeably deep. In most cases, however, the situation of 
the house is indicated merely by a slight hollow and especially by 
the peculiar character of the grass growing on the house site. The 
eye recognizes the different vegetation, and as soon as the foot is 
set on the soil within a house site, the difference is felt between that 
and the ground immediately without the site. The houses nearest 
both Porcupine creek and the Missouri river stand on the bank 
immediately above the water, and it is possible that some of those 


on the Porcupine have been undermined and carried away by that 


stream when in flood. 
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This settlement must have been large. It stands on a flat, 
now bisected by a railroad embankment, slightly sloping toward 
the river, and the houses stood close together. Many of them were 
large, one at least being 60 feet in diameter. Besides the large 
houses there were a great number of smaller ones, probably occu- 
pied by small families, by old people living alone, or used as men- 
strual lodges, or perhaps even for dogs. Including the area east 
and west of the embankment we counted more than 70 large house 
sites, taking no account of the small ones. The houses extended 
several hundred yards back from the river, that is, toward the west, 
and 150 or 200 yards north and south. It is probable that once 
they were much more numerous, and they may even have extended 
a long way down the river, for about two miles below are evidences 
of another village, said by the Sioux also to have been a Cheyenne 
village. On the site of this last old village many years ago, a group 
of Standing Rock Sioux built a number of log houses, the founda- 
tions of which have largely obliterated the evidences of the earlier 
supposed Cheyenne village. This loghouse village was known lo- 
cally as ““Slobtown.” 

On the gently rising land to the west of the Porcupine village 
the Cheyenne are said to have planted their corn, as also on the 
flats on the north side of the Porcupine river. The village site 
now stands on the farm of Yellow Lodge, a Yankton Sioux, who 
stated that he had always been told by the old people that this was 
a Cheyenne village and that in plowing he had often turned up 
pottery from the ground. Most of this pottery was broken, but 
he had found some pots that were perfect. He had turned up also 
glass beads, which he described as like the charms or beads which 
we know the Cheyennes used to manufacture—in later times per- 
haps from pounded glass like those said to have been made by the 
Mandan. 

At the time it was impossible to procure any pottery which had 
been turned up by Yellow Lodge. 

Some days later, in company with Dr. Beede, I proceeded to the 
farm school, less than fifteen miles south of Fort Yates, to examine 


remains there, also said by the Sioux to be of Cheyenne origin. The 
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farm school is just over the boundary line between North Dakota 
and South Dakota, perhaps three miles south of the mouth of Black- 
foot creek and a mile below what I suppose to be Eagle Feather 
creek, and seems to have been established in the very center of this 
old Indian village. It is east and a little north of the Cheyenne 
Hills.t Just above Blackfoot creek and on the state boundary line 
is an old village site with three mounds and many house sites said 
by the Sioux to be Mandan. 

To the south and southeast of the school are a dozen or twenty 
house rings, and to the north, close along the river, are other house 
rings. Within the boundaries of the farm school are three low 
mounds. One of these has been excavated to make a root cellar, 
and by one of the men who had helped dig the cellar I was told that 
a considerable amount of pottery fragments had been thrown out. 
On another mound stands the Roman Catholic chapel; and a low 
mound almost within the school enclosure is partly occupied by one 
of the office buildings of the school. To the south of the school 
buildings and on or among the old house rings, are a number of 
places where modern Indian houses have stood, and small tracts 
which have been cultivated as gardens within recent years, and are 
still more or less overgrown with weeds. 

The superintendent of the farm school had never heard of a 
Cheyenne village here, nor of any evidences of Indian occupancy, 
nor had he seen any pottery fragments. He seemed interested in 
what we said and walked with us out to a small piece—half an acre 
—of ground, just south of the school building, the sod of which 
had been broken only the day before. Here, walking over the newly 
turned sod I presently found a piece of pottery, which proved to be 
a part of the rim of a vessel. The fragment is less than two inches 
wide and two deep. Below the rim extending down perhaps an inch 
and a half from the unmarked lip of the pot are four lines of orna- 
mentation, parallel to the lip and to each other. 

Later several small and unornamented fragments of pottery, 
two or three flint chips and a few fragments of Unio shells, were 
found. 


1See War Dept. Map, Capts. D. P. Heap and William Ludlow (1875), and Sec- 
tional Map of South Dakota, Rand, McNally & Co. (Chicago, 1889). 
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Alexander Sage, a Mandan Indian about forty years old, em- 
ployed at the school when shown the ornamented piece of pottery 
said that it was not Arikara nor Mandan and inferred that it was 
Cheyenne. Nothing more was seen here. This village was once 
of considerable size, and the way in which the houses at its border 
were placed suggests also that attacks by enemies were not antici- 
pated. The cultivation of the soil, the erection of the school build- 
ings, and the westward movement of the Missouri river, which 
continually undermines the high bank and causes it to drop into 
the river, have greatly reduced the area of the village. 

A few days after this I showed the pieces of pottery picked up 
at the farm school village to a Northern Cheyenne woman about 
fifty years old. When she saw them she at once said “‘my grand- 
mother used to make dishes like that’’ and described the method 
of manufacture and of ornamentation by strings of twisted grass 
and later sinew—pressed into the soft clay. 

I know of no undoubted Cheyenne pottery, yet as recently as 
fifty years ago, a few Cheyenne women still made clay vessels, 
though for the most part these had been supplanted by pots and 
kettles of metal. Among the collections of the American Museum 
of Natural History there is now a large unornamented earthen pot 
found eighteen or twenty years ago in the hills back of the Chey- 
enne village at the mouth of the Porcupine river. This may be a 
Cheyenne pot though I know of no evidence to connect it with any 
tribe. When discovered it was spoken of as an Arikara pot, per- 
haps for no better reason than that the Arikara were at that time 
the best known makers of pottery along the Missouri river. It is 
similar to pots known to be made by Mandan, Arikara and other 
village Indians. 

A visit was made to Grand river to look for a Cheyenne village 
told of by the Sioux as located on that stream about seven miles 
below the postoffice of Bull Head, and near the camp where Sitting 
Bull was killed in 1890. The Sioux and Cheyenne name for Grand 
river is Ree river.! 

Elk River, born about 1814, often spoke of early days when the 


1 War Map, Dept. Capts. D. P. Heap and William Ludlow, 1875. 
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Cheyenne camped on the River of the Rocks, that is, the Cannon- 
ball river, and of the time when they lived on the Ree river. 

There is still extant among the Cheyenne a song in which Ree 
river is mentioned. A young girl fond of a boy sings a song asking 
him if he intends to go to Ree river to marry. It is supposed that 
the boy was in the habit of leaving his home camp where the girl 
lived who made the song, to visit the village on Ree river, and she 
suspected that he was fond of some girl in that village. 

There was no difficulty in finding the village site told of by the 
Sioux on the north side of Grand river, a mile and a half below 
Sitting Bull’s camp. Here were a few house rings within one of 
which was a hollow—a cache which had fallen in. 

A few hundred yards further down the river, on a higher bench, 
we found many more house sites and in one or two of them the re- 
mains of caches. Some of the house sites were forty feet in diam- 
eter. They were often overgrown with low bushes. The village 
was a large one and the house sites ran back nearly half a mile 
from the river. Sometimes the houses stood close together, and 
the general plan of the village reminded me much of the old Pawnee 
village on the Loup river in Nebraska. On a sandy ridge near 
the river were found a number of large caches, apparently distant 
from any house sites. Some of these occurred in pairs—two deep 
holes rather close together. Their situation in the high dry sand 
seemed well adapted for protecting the stored corn from dampness. 
These caches were not far from the river bank and on the landward 
side were protected by the village. Though filled up by the debris 
of many years they were still quite deep, the surface of the debris 
being sometimes eighteen inches or two feet below the level of the 
soil. There must have been room for a great quantity of corn in 
each of these caches. 

According to Sioux tradition some of the lodges here were so 
large that the Cheyenne took their horses into the lodges at night 
for protection. I found nothing to suggest the tribe which had 
occupied the village. 

The account of his visit to the Cheyenne camp south of the 
Hidatsa in 1806 given by Mackenzie'—although he says nothing as 


1 Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest, ist series (Quebec, 1889), p. 377. 
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to the direction in which he traveled on his way to that camp— 
mentions crossing the ‘‘Clearwater,’’ Heart and Cannonball rivers 
and suggests that the Cheyenne camp of 220 lodges that he visited 
was on what we know as Grand river. In 1811, the Astorians' 
under Mr. Hunt found on “ Big River’’—. e., Grand river—a large 
camp of Cheyenne. 

The great Arikara village at the mouth of Grand river is well 
known. Whether the Cheyenne occupied this stream before the 
Ree or after them, or at the same time, is not known. The Chey- 
enne say—and no doubt this is true of some period—that the 
Ree were next below them on the Missouri river, and that the two 
tribes used to live close together, side by side. Some Ree took 
Cheyenne wives and some Cheyenne took Ree wives. There is 
much Ree blood in the Cheyenne tribe today. 

On our return to Bull Head station we passed the remains of 
another village where we saw a few house sites. The Sioux speak 
of this also as a Cheyenne village. 

Heavy rains during my whole stay in this neighborhood had 
rendered the prairie a morass and it was difficult to get about. The 
whole country here, however, shows evidence of long occupancy by 
village Indians and is well worthy of further investigation. 

Sioux tradition declares that the village on the Porcupine river 
was established about 1733 or a little earlier, perhaps 1730; they 
fix the date as about one hundred years before the stars fell, 1833. 
It was a large village and was occupied for fifty years or more and 
then the people abandoned it and moved over to a point on Grand 
river twenty miles above its mouth. The date of the removal is 
given as about the time of a great flood at this point, which, it is 
said, took place about 1784. The Cheyenne village remained on 
Grand river for a long time, probably as late as 1840, for Dr. Beede 
informs me that Red Hail, a Sioux (born 1833) often told him of 
visiting the village as a small boy, six or eight years old, and eating 
green corn there, At*’this time, however, according to this man’s 
memory, most of the people lived in skin lodges, not in permanent 
houses. 


1 Washington Irving, Astoria (London, 1836), vol. u, 69 
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The people who settled on the Porcupine are said by the Sioux 
to have been the first Cheyenne to reach the Missouri river at that 
point, though long before this there were Cheyenne west of the 
Missouri river. The story is that they came from some village in 
the present Minnesota, described as being on the Minnesota river, 
near where Mankato now is, where they raised their crops. This 
account points to them as having lived on the Minnesota river near 
the mouth of Blue Earth near the old Sioux Crossing—Traverse 
des Sioux—perhaps in the locality referred to by Williamson and 
Riggs. At that old village, according to Sioux traditions, there are 
mounds built by the Cheyenne. 

From this Minnesota home, these Cheyenne had journeyed 
westward, and had passed by the Cheyenne village on the Sheyenne 
river, which runs into Red river, and gone beyond that to a small 
flat on the head waters of Maple creek, west and a little south of 
the present town of Kulm, N. D. At that point, near Kulm, they 
had built a village and had lived there for a few years. Judge 
Beede tells me that he has seen there the remains of houses and 
some small mounds. This village was soon abandoned and they 
moved on westward, finally reaching and crossing the Missouri 
river. 

Some time after the Cheyenne had established their village on 
Porcupine creek, still according to Sioux tradition, another group 
of Cheyenne made their appearance on the Missouri river, crossed 
into the village of their friends on Porcupine creek, remained there 
for a time and after no very long stay moved south to a point a short 
distance south of the present North and South Dakota boundary 
line, where they established a village a little up river and northeast 
of the Cheyenne hills. In other words, they established the farm 
school Cheyenne village, which the Sioux call the Cheyenne Plant- 
ings. This group of Cheyenne is said to be the one that long occu- 
pied the village on the Sheyenne river, near the present Lisbon, 
N.D._ It is possible that these Sheyenne river Cheyenne may have 
built and for a time occupied the village two miles below the Porcu- 
pine on the site of which “Slobtown,”’ already referred to, was 


afterward built. They lived at the Cheyenne Plantings, 7. e., the 
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farm school site, for about twenty-five years and then, it is said, 
moved up Grand river to Dirt Lodge creek, where they built a vil- 
lage of earth houses. This is some distance west of the point on 
Grand river where the Cheyenne of the Porcupine river located. 

The winter count of Blue Thunder, a Sioux historian still alive, 
records that it was 123 years ago, or in 1795, that the Cheyenne 
left the farm school village, and moved up to what is now called 
Dirt Lodge creek. The Sioux say that the Cheyenne village on the 
tributary of the Red river, near the present Lisbon, had been there 
for a long time, and the village was very old. It had often been 
attacked, but the Cheyenne had never been driven from it. 

According to Sioux tradition there was a Cheyenne village on 
the east bank of the Missouri river, opposite the farm school village 
and there was also a well-known Cheyenne village on the Little 
Cheyenne river in South Dakota, near the former town of Forest 
City. This settlement on the Little Cheyenne, referred to by 
Riggs! is one of the many places still known to the Sioux by the 
name Sha hi’ én a wo ji’. It was occupied for a long time and 
finally the people are said to have abandoned it and to have moved 
south. 

Old Sioux today talk about the village near Forest City oppo- 
site the present Cheyenne River Indian agency—. e., on the Little 
Cheyenne river—and of fences, made of sticks set up in the ground 
criss-cross, and filled in with brush and weeds, which enclosed the 
corn fields at that place. Of late years, if a Sioux builds a fence 
where the carelessly set posts lean—are not upright—or are placed 
too close together the Sioux in derision say it is like the fence about 
Sha hi’ én a wo ji, referring to this old village on the Little Cheyenne. 

Mr. Mooney’s statements in the Handbook?’ as to the farming 
practices of the Cheyenne seem to indicate that he is unaware, be- 
cause they are not mentioned in that locality by Lewis and Clark, 
that they formerly lived on the Little Missouri—-Antelope Pit river 
—and that they grew crops up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. But the early Spanish Mss. map brought back by Lewis 

1 Contributions to North American Ethnology, vol. 1X, p. 194. 


2 Handbook of Indian Tribes, vol. 1, p. 251. 
27 
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and Clark shows a camp of Chaquieno Indians near the head of 
the Little Missouri.! 

The testimony that they farmed up to 1850 is too general to be 
ignored. As just stated the Sioux still call a number of old Chey- 
enne village sites Cheyenne planting places and give various de- 
tails as to the crops they grew, the way in which they protected 
them and the time when they moved on further west. 

Old Cheyenne women, Wind Women, Ponca Woman, the wife 
of Brave Wolf, and many others, who were born in or near the 
Black Hills early in the last century, and who lived on the streams 
flowing out from them, have many times told me that they com- 
monly planted corn patches, as their mothers before them had 
done, and had taught them to do. 

Accounts of the capturing of eagles as practised from early times 
down to the first half of the nineteenth century describe as a cere- 
mony connected with this eagle catching the preparation of a cer- 
tain sort of ceremonial food, which consisted in part of balls of pul- 
verized corn. 

The growing of corn is always referred to as a commonplace 
incident and there is no doubt that it was usually grown. Know- 
ing the conservatism of Indian women, we may feel certain that 
they would not easily have laid aside the agricultural practices that 
had come down to them through the generations, but that even 
after they had moved out on the plains, wherever the situation was 
favorable, and there was a prospect that they would return during 
the summer, the old women planted their crops and impressed on 
their daughters the duty of doing the same thing. 

In a recent conversation with Hankering Wolf, who, in 1851, 
at the time of the Fort Laramie treaty, was a well-grown boy, he 
incidentally mentioned that, the year before that council was to 
be held, the Cheyenne put in their crops on a broad flat on the 
Platte river, just below the main canyon and above the first small 
canyon above Fort Laramie. It was from this point that they 


moved down on to the treaty ground at Horse creek. 


1 Lewis and Clark Original Journals, Atlas Map 2. 
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The Cheyenne villages of which we are told by Sioux and Chey- 


enne tradition and which deserve further study are these: 


1. On Minnesota river near Mankato, Minn. 

2. On the Yellow Medicine, tributary of the Minnesota river—Williamson 
and Riggs. 

3. On Kettle lakes, N. D. west of Lake Traverse—Comfort. 

4. On Sheyenne river near Lisbon, N. D., called by the Sioux, Cheyenne 
Plantings. Already mapped. 

5. On the head of Maple creek near Kulm, N. D. 

6. On the east side of Missouri river opposite the farm school. 

7. On east side of the Missouri river on the Little Cheyenne river near— 
former—Forest City, N. D. 


8. On west side of Missouri river at junction of Porcupine creek and the 
Missouri. 

9. Two miles below Porcupine creek, possibly a part of Porcupine village, 
*Slobtown.” 

10. At Farm School near the Cheyenne hills. 

11. On Grand river, near Sitting Bull’s camp; and 


12. (perhaps) On Dirt Lodge creek, a tributary of Grand river. 

Of these, numbers 4 to 11, inclusive, have been called by the 
Sioux Cheyenne Plantings, Sha hi’ én a wo jit’. 

The Cheyenne today tell of villages on the Missouri, at the mouth 
of White river and of the Cheyenne river. 

There seems reason to suppose that the v illages just below Por- 
cupine river (8 and 9) were those seen by Lewis and Clark October 
15-16, 1504. 

The most northerly identified point on the Missouri below these 
villages is Stone Idol creek, which Coues, Thwaite, and Quaife agree 
is Spring or Hermaphrodite creek. If we measure off on the Mis- 
souri River Commission’s map Lewis and Clark distances above the 
mouth of Hermaphrodite creek, we find that October 13 they 
camped a mile or more above the former Vanderbilt P. O., on the 
north side of the river and nearly opposite—a little below—the 
farm school village. This is a little above the point where the river 
after flowing east turns south. 

The following morning, October 14, the day on which the sen- 
tence of the court martial was executed, they left this camp, passed 


the farm school site—not mentioning Cheyenne ruins or the Chey- 


| 
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enne hills—which from the farm school site seem to answer very 
well the description given the next day—October 15—of “‘curious 
hills,” like a slant-roofed house. They passed the small creek 
named, on the Missouri River Commission map Eagle Feather 
creek, and the larger creek above, the modern Blackfoot creek, 
which by Coues and Thwaite is considered the Eagle Feather creek 
of Lewis and Clark. Clark says they camped in a cove of the bank 
on the north, starboard, side and saw ruins on the south side, which 
however, were mostly washed into the river. This must have been 
near the mouth of the stream called Four Mile creek. But we 
cannot know where the course of the Missouri was at this time nor 
where Four Mile creek entered it. 

The day after this, October 15, during the last three and a half 
miles of the day’s journey, they record, in courses and distances! 
passing a village of the Cheyenne Indians on the south side, below 
a creek on the same side. The following morning, just after setting 
out, they passed a circular work where the Cheyenne Indians 
formerly lived, and just above that saw a creek which they called 
Chien. 

I am satisfied that these two sites are the villages at Porcupine 
creek, October 16, and at Slobtown, October 15. There is now no 
running stream just north of Slobtown, though there is a water 
course which flows in spring. John C. Leach, an old resident, states 
that in 1872 and in subsequent years this was a running stream which 
never went dry. Aged Sioux confirm this statement and say that 
up to twenty years ago the stream carried good water at all seasons 
and was used by the settlement of Slobtown. The Sioux say that 
when the old Cheyenne village here was occupied, there was abun- 
dance of good water which supplied the whole village and which 
did not freeze in winter. About sixty years ago a Ree Indian was 
killed near this creek, and since then the Sioux have called it 
Palani wakpala, Ree creek. The name is not found on the maps. 

Measurements of the distances between Lewis and Clark’s 
camps on the Missouri River Commission maps bring their camp 


of October 15 just below the mouth of the Porcupine, but I cannot 


1 Lewis and Clark Original Journals, vol. 1, p. 195. 
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locate it. If the Lewis and Clark route is figured back from the 
mouth of the Cannonball down to the mouth of the Hermaphrodite 
the distances agree with the Missouri River Commission maps to 
within two or three miles, as they do when the distances are figured 
upstream. 

The bed of the Missouri river is, of course, constantly changing, 
and the course of the channel has no doubt greatly altered during 
the past century. 

It seems probable that the last of the Cheyenne left the Missouri 
river and moved west toward the Black Hills more recently than is 
generally believed. Perrin du Lac found some of them at the mouth 
of White river not long before the advent of Lewis and Clark and 
says that they planted near their village corn and tobacco, which 
they returned to harvest at the beginning of the autumn.! 

This was precisely the method of the Pawnee. They planted 
and cultivated their crops in the spring and early summer and then 
set out on the summer buffalo hunt, from which in early autumn 
they returned to harvest their crops. It was perhaps mere acci- 
dent that Lewis and Clark did not come upon an occupied Cheyenne 
village. 

Near the end of the eighteenth century, if we may believe Chey- 
enne accounts and confirmatory traditions of the Sioux, several 
Cheyenne and Suhtai villages were still occupied along the great 
river and its tributaries. 

In the year 1877 Little Chief's band of Cheyenne, while being, 
taken south, was for some time detained at Fort Lincoln, N. D., 
and among them were the mother of old Elk River (born about 
1786) and part of her family. During their stay at Fort Lincoln, 
this old woman took her daughter and granddaughter about to 
various points not far from the post, and with laughter and tears 
showed them the well-known places where, as a girl, she had played 
and worked. She said that at the time of which she then told, her 
group of Cheyenne lived in a permanent village on the east bank 

1 Perrin du Lac, Voyage dans les deux Louisianes, &c. (Paris and Lyon, 1805), 


p. 259: ‘‘Sement pres de leur village du mais et du tabac, qu’ils viennent recolter au 


commencement de l’automne.” 
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of the Missouri river and planted there. In the large houses of 
this village, the grandmother said, there were often a considerable 
number of people, two or three or four families. She explained 
that the small house sites in the permanent villages were menstrual 
lodges, or those occupied by old women who lived alone, as often 
they did when they were old, and believed that they had not long 
to live. Elk River was a Suhtai. 

White Bull, a Northern Cheyenne, born 1834, declares that in 
1832 when High Back Wolf, Limber Lance, and Bull Head went to 
Washington, the first Cheyenne delegation to visit the seat of the 
Government, the Cheyenne were still farming on and near the 
Missouri. It was soon after the death of High Back Bear in 1833 
that an increasing number of the Missouri River Cheyenne began 
to take to a wandering life and to give less attention to farming 
and some of them to go south. Up to this time many Cheyenne 
and many Suhtai were planting on the Missouri river. The differ- 
ent camps of Cheyenne, and of Suhtai, were sometimes on one side 
of the Missouri river and sometimes on the other. On the other 
hand, Cheyenne and Sioux tradition declares that there were Chey- 
enne far west of the Missouri river 150 years before that date. 

We know comparatively little of the methods and ways of life 
of this tribe in very early days. No longer ago than the summer of 
1918 a Cheyenne woman casually mentioned to me that fifty years 
ago all Cheyenne women knew how to weave baskets for general 
uses from a certain grass (Eleocharis sp.) and that she herself knew 
how to weave. 

From the many suggested Cheyenne village sites, of which I 
have written, and from others of whose existence nothing is known, 
but which I suspect may be found if carefully looked for, there may 
be recovered archaeological material which may throw much light 
on the manners and customs of the primitive Cheyenne. 


NEw YorkK 


WAR GOD SHRINES OF LAGUNA AND ZUNI 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


BOUT three miles southwest of Suwanee, a water and coal 

i station on the Atcheson, Topeka and Santa Fé railroad, there 
arises from the plain what might be described as a great 
ant-hill, an inconspicuous and yet, from its detachment, an easily 
recognized and remembered spot. (See pl. mu, 1.) This hill or 
mound of about fifty feet or more sets about one mile from the mesas 
to the south and about eight miles from those to the north. About 
two miles to the east rises a detached mesa the Indians call mat- 
saiye, and to the west stretches a vast plain beyond which south- 
westerly lies Acoma and northwesterly Laguna. On the northeast 
horizon rise the Sandia mountains, on the northwest, the San Mateo. 

Laguna is about sixteen miles away, and Masseta, an outlying 
settlement, twelve miles. Suwanee or its neighborhood is called 
hanami waha tsiama (over there east gate), being actually the east- 
ern boundary of the Laguna reservation, and the shrine we visited 
inside the aforesaid mound is called wahaniak. shukuk (east corner) 
shtuitauwa (shtwi to understand, tawwa, good). The shrine is one 
of the most important of the Laguna shrines. It would be visited 
by the cheani (medicine-men) and ¢satio hucha (war captains) of 
Laguna and by the two kachale (cheani) living at Masseta. It 
would also be visited, opined my informant, the sister of the osach 
(sun) cheani, by men from Acoma, Zufi' and other towns. The old 
lady herself had never visited the shrine, but it was well known, 
she said, not only to her but to all the people. 

1 None of the feather-sticks collected was of the Zufii (or Sia) type, taking the butt 
of the stick—flat at Zufii (and Sia), pointed at Laguna (and among the Navajo)—as 
the most easily distinctive character. 

Incidentally, I would note that the butts of feather-sticks in the Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, feather-sticks from chukuti shrine, a shrine 
of the matkye tsannakwe, Little Fire fraternity, of Zufii, are whittled down to almost 
a point. 
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Ascending the mound and passing between the low rocks on top 
you find a sandy terrace from three to four feet encircling an oval 
opening of about forty-five feet by twenty-five. (See pl. 11, 2.) 
The longer axis runs east and west. Sheer walls of rock girt the 
pit for about twenty or twenty-five feet and then cut under for 
ten or fifteen feet. From top to bottom is therefore about thirty- 
five feet except where, in the middle of the pit, there piles up a 


hump of soil and rock about five feet high. On this hump there 


Fic. 35.—Arrowpoints and shell and turquoise pendants 


from shrine wahaniak 
shukuk shtuitauwa. 


is vegetation, including shrubs seven or eight feet high. Elsewhere, 
around the sides of the pit, there is only the sandy soil from the 
disintegrated rock. We descended by the thirty-foot ladder which 
we had brought in sections on the rear of our motor. Because of 
the cut-under there was no possible way of climbing unaided by 
ladder or rope in or out of the pit. The pit or mound, Mr. Nelson 
tells me, is an extinct geyser vent, and there are other like forma- 
tions in the country. 

The soil in the pit, particularly at the west end, had been dug 
up, presumably by treasure seekers. In 1913 my guide, a white 
man, had visited the pit together with a rancher whose house stood 
about a quarter of a mile away from the hill. (The house has since 
been razed to the ground.) Mr. Eckerman said that at the time 


of that visit the soil was undisturbed, and that the west end looked 
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Photographed by Mr. N. C. Nelson 


MOUND WITHIN WHICH IS THE SHRINE WAHANIAK SHUKUK SHTUITAUWA 
MOUTH OF THE EXTINCT GEYSER AT THE FOOT OF WHICH IS THE SHRINE 


ae. 


‘ 
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like a big pincushion stuck full of arrows, fired, he thought, from 
above. They found arrows, he asserted, with stone points at- 
tached. He had kept none of these arrows, but the detached stone 
points as well as the turquoise pendants and the shells he had col- 


lected he subsequently gave me. (See fig. 35.) 


On my visit, scattered in the upturned soil at the west end, 


Fic. 36.—Foreshaft of spear from shrine wahaniak shukuk shtuitua wa. Three-eighths 


actual size 


there were a great quantity of worked sticks, hundreds of them, 
broken and of varying lengths, but with one exception (fig. 36), I 
found none with points attached, nor did I find any detached 
points. In this place I found the crook stick shown in fig. 37. 
The little knob on the stick has been worked and it looks consider- 


ably like a duck. The stick is 18% inches long. It appears to be 


Fic. 37.—Crook stick from shrine wahaniak shukuk shiui tau wa Iwo ninths actual 


size 


quite similar to the crook sticks collected from Bear Creek cave, 
Blue river, Arizona,' or to the crook sticks on Pueblo altars.2 Fig- 
ure 26 appears to be the fore-shaft of a spear. It is 5'/is inches long. 


1 Walter Hough. Culture of the Ancient Pueblos of the Upper Gila River Region, 
New Mexico and Arizona, pl. 9, Bulletin 87, Smithsonian Institution (1914). 

2? A crook stands on one side of the altar of the osach cheani of Laguna, and there 
are crooks on Zufii altars. The crook used in certain Zufii ceremonials is thought of 
as a cane for old age. The crooks (gnela) of the Hopi have been described as warrior 
prayer-sticks, symbols of ancient weapons. On Antelope altars the gnela are asso- 
ciated with arrows and in Hopi folk-tales the enemy is overcome by the use of gnela. 
(J. W. Fewkes, “‘The Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi."’ American Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. Xt (1898), 80 n. 2.) On the other hand, Voth describes the ctook sticks as 
symbols of different ages of life. (‘‘The Oraibi Summer Snake Ceremony,"’ p. 3, 
n. 5. Field Columbian Mus. Pub., 83, Anthrop. Ser., ut, No. 4, 1903. Both among 
the Hopi and at Zufii a crook stick is used in connection with deceased members of a 
fraternity—on altars by the Hopi (Fewkes, J. W., “‘A Few Summer Ceremonials at 
the Tusayan Pueblos."’ Journal American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. 11 (1892), 
p. 114.) and in feather sticks at Zufii. 
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It fits readily into the socket of the stick shown in fig. 38. The 
sockets in fig. 38, a, b, e are all cone shaped and about one inch 
deep. In the stick shown in fig. 38 a the sinew wrapping has been 
reinforced by gum.! 

In another place, at the east end of the pit, somewhat to the 


north, there was another although lesser mass of sticks, and here 


e 
Fic. 38.—a, b, c, d, e. Sticks from shrine wahaniak shukuk shiuita u wa. Two- 
elevenths actual size. 


as well as in the other places there were a large number of club- 
headed sticks and curved sticks similar to those represented in 
fig. 39. 

Sticks similar to the above are used today in Laguna to hunt 
rabbits.2, The boomerang-like rabbit stick of Laguna is without the 


four grooves which were cut on every boomerang-like stick I noted 


1Cp. G. H. Pepper, ‘‘The Throwing Stick of a Prehistoric People of the South- 
west,”” p. 124, Proceedings Thirteenth Congress of Americanists, 1902 (1905). The 
foreshaft and shafts of the throwing sticks, shown in fig. 36 and 38, are similar to 
those collected by Kidder and Guernsey from caves of the so-called basket-maker cul- 
ture in northeastern Arizona and now in the Peabody Museum in Cambridge, Mass. 

2A Zufii to whom I showed the Laguna club said it was a pitashiwanni (bow 
priest) club (tamkyapnik, tame, club, kyapnik, whip). In Zufii such a club is not 
used in rabbit hunting. I have little doubt that the clubs in the pit shrine were war 
clubs although clubs like them are applied today, not to Navajo, but to rabbits. 

These sticks are similar to those collected by Kidder and Guernsey in north- 
eastern Arizona. 


a 

d 
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in the pit shrine. My Laguna informant said the boomerang-like 
stick was a hachamuni (usual word for feather-stick offering) for 
the rabbits or jack rabbits, and that when offered it was painted 
and feathers were attached to it. Indentations in the wood and 
shreds of sinew indicate that feathers may have been attached, but 
in none of these sticks can I find any sign of paint.'. None of the 
sticks I examined, however, looked like a recent deposit. 
Scattered throughout the pit were numerous feather-sticks, but 


those to which feathers were still attached were almost all to be 


FIG. 39 Sticks from shrine wahaniak shukuk shiuitau wa One-sixth actual size. 


found on or near the central mound. The feather-sticks shown in 
pl. 111, a, h, were found hanging in the shrubs, having obviously been 
thrown down on them from above. The carmine or pink color in 
pl. 111 a is very fresh. The erect feathers attached to the stick are 
hawk; the two feathers attached to the netted ring are eagle;? the 


four feather pendents at the tip are duck, blue bird, and two downy 


‘The Zufii rabbit stick (kleane) is colored black and carmine, the war god's 
colors. In both Zufii and Keresan (M. C. Stevenson, “The Sia,” p. 44, Eleventh 
Annual Report Bureau Ethnology) myths the rabbit stick is associated with the war 
gods. In Zufii war god shrines, however, I noticed no knobbed sticks or rabbit sticks. 
According to Stevenson, rabbit sticks (and arrowpoints) are offered by the Sia to 
the Sun. (The Sia,” p. 118.) 

2 In. Navajo tradition a hoop to which two life-feathers, feathers plucked from a 
living eagle, are attached is associated with the war gods. (Matthews, Washington, 
‘Navaho Legends,"’ p. 109. 


Memoirs American Folk-Lore Society, vol. v. (1897).) 


— 
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feathers, perhaps turkey and eagle.'' The stick is 1354 inches long. 
On the ground to the northeast I collected a similar stick only more 
faded and with feathers less intact. From the remnants of feathers 
in both specimens it is evident that a single feather was bound in 
at the bottom of the stick as in pl. 11,4. In the stick not figured 
the binding of this feather was grass. Entirely separate from these 
netted ring sticks I collected on the central mound or near by five 
miniature carmine stained bows and five carmine stained arrows, of 
which one bow and arrow are shown in pl. 111, b,c. Bow and arrow 
were not attached. Here too were collected five little sticks of 


which four are represented in pl. m1, d, e, f, g. The lower halves 


of all the sticks are carmine. The zigzag in pl. m1, g, is painted 
yellow. In the duplicate of this stick the zigzag is carmine. The 
sides of pl. m1, f, are yellow and in the cross design there is a trace 
of turquoise. Sticks pl. m1, d and e, are unbarked in the lower part 
except where, in pl. m1, d, the design is cut. The top of pl. 1, d, is 
yellow. An angular design on pl. 111, ¢ is painted not incised, painted 
in yellow and black. The longest stick is 2'/i, inches, the shortest, 
2% inches. Can these sticks be miniature representations of such 
blunt darts as have been found in caves and dwellings in Utah?? 

Four other sticks were collected similar to pl. m1, f but more 
weathered. All are painted yellow and black, the dividing line 
occurring in different places, either below the first pair of feathers 
as in pl. m1, # or above, or in two cases just at the string binding 
these feathers. In two cases the lowest binding is grass.’ As in 
pl. 11, a, the feathers are hawk and in the pendant at the tip there 
are four feathers. 

Besides these twiglike offerings, a considerable number of feather- 
sticks were collected of which those represented in figs. 40, 41 are 

1 Cp. the ceremonial arrow figured by Lumholz in “‘Symbolism of the Huichol 
Indians,”"’ p. 94. Memoirs American Museum of Natural History, vol. ut (1900). Cp. 
also the Hopi matsi. (G. A. Dorsey and H. R. Voth, “‘ The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony,” 
p. 17, pl. vi. Pub. 55, Field Columbian Museum. Anthropological Series, vol. m1. 
no. I, 190.) 

2? Pepper, pl. m1. The position the sticks were photographed in was accidental. 


3 Twiglike feather-sticks were collected from Bear Creek cave. (Hough, figs. 
182-188, 191, 194.) 
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Fic. 40.—Feather sticks from shrine wahaniak shukuk shtuitauwa; 
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examples. In each case blue or turquoise is indicated in the plate 
by horizontal lines and yellow, by perpendicular. The darker parts 
are unbarked and painted black. The rule of contrasting or alter- 
nating color noticed by Matthews among the Navajo! seems con- 
sistently to hold. Although one single stick (fig. 40 f) is presented 
and others were found,? and although several double sticks were 
found detached, it is not unlikely that originally most of the sticks 
were in pairs with the characteristic turkey feather at the tie. Tak- 
ing the side where the turkey feather is inserted as the rear, the 
right-hand stick is turquoise, the left-hand stick, yellow. In all 
cases except where feathers may have fallen out there appear to be 
four feathers. Except for a few turkey and duck feathers the 
feathers are too weathered for identification. In almost all cases 
the upper tie is of cotton, the lower of grass. Figure 40, a, is iden- 
tical with sticks made for me in Laguna by the shiwanna (thunder) 
cheani and said to be offered during the solstice ceremonials by all 
the men. Figure 40, b, represents katsena sticks, being identical 
with the katsena sticks collected by me at Laguna. As in the 
Laguna katsena sticks a turkey feather was doubtlessly inserted at 
the junction of the sticks. The parti-colored parts of the sticks in 
fig. 40, c are planed with shreds of bark still on the sides.* At the tip 
of the stick in fig. 40, d, e, there are four facets, alternating turquoise 
and yellow. The shape of this stick is suggestive of the sticks shown 
in pl. x1, d, e, and pl. x1, in ‘‘The Sia.”’ In noting the yucca ring 
attached to the stick shown in fig. 41,4, we may recall that the 
Giant (skoyo) Society of the Sia attach small yucca rings to their 
feather-sticks as symbolic, according to Stevenson, of the wheels 
the cloud spirits ride on. The stick represented in fig. 41, ¢ is un- 
doubtedly ceremonial, but it may not be a feather-stick. 


1“The Night Chant, a Navaho Ceremony,” p. 5. Memoirs American Museum 
Natural History, vol. vi (1902). 

2? Most of them appear to be solstice ceremonial sticks (see below). There are 
single sticks in the stick bundle offered during the solstice ceremonial at Laguna. 

3 Similar sticks are included in a collection from Laguna in the Museum of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. In this collection there are likewise sticks 
similar to fig. 40, fig. 41, d. 


4“ The Sia,” pp. 91-2. Cp. too pl. xu, g. 


Fic. 41.—Feather-sticks from shrine wahaniak shukuk shtuitauwa; a, left, 6, right, 


in., c, 7} in.,"d, 5§ in., e, in., f, 7} in. 
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There were in the pit a considerable number, perhaps two dozen 
or more, snake skins or skeletons and several skulls of small rodents. 

From my cursory examination of only a few hours I infer that 
the main shrine was in the west end, facing, as one might expect, 
eastward; that formerly spears, clubs, rabbit sticks and feather- 
sticks, were offered, but nowadays only feather-sticks; and that these 
feather-sticks are thrown down upon the central mound. Because 
of the implements of war and hunting found in wahaniak shukuk 
shtuitauwa, as well as the feather-sticks analogous with the war god 
feather-sticks of Zuni, I have referred to the shrine as a war god 
shrine, but, in view of the feather-sticks of other types likewise 
found, it is possible that the shrine is not exclusively devoted to the 
war gods.! 

On towa yallane, the mesa about three miles to the east of Zufii, 
there are four war god shrines, of which one (shrine A)? is long since 
deserted and two (shrines B and C) neglected in favor of the one 
(shrine D) which had been comparatively recently laid out. In 
connection with the annual /ewekwe and makye lannakwe ceremo- 
nials four war god shrines are associated with the six directions 
(1) north, at ttsanakwi on top of the mesa about a mile and a half 
north of Zufi; (2) west, at tetlnatluwwayala,* a low hill a few hun- 
dred yards south of pinnawa, a ruin about a mile and a half south 
west of Zufi, shrine E: (3) south, on the crown of ishanantekyapoa 
tsannakwi (Little Grease hill), the more southern of the two hills 
about a quarter of a mile south of Zufi, shrine F; (4) east, zenith and 
nadir, on the crowns of two peaks in the foothills at the western 
base of towa yallane, a place called tonashikwi, Badger place, shrine 
G. In addition to these four shrines Stevenson enumerates four 


war god shrines to the north and, exclusive of those of towa yallane, 


! At Cochiti at the winter solstice ceremonial the quirana as well as the orders of 
the irshteani, shkoio, and shikarne (the curing division of the quirana) deposit running 
sticks, little wheels, little bows, and hunting sticks as an offering to the sun. (Father 
Dumarest, ms. to be published as a Memoir of the Anthropological Association.) 

I am lettering the shrines which I have hitherto visited and which I am going 
to describe. 


L. Kroeber, “‘Zufi Potsherds,’’ p. 10. Anthropological Papers, American 


Museum of Natural History, vol. Xvi, pt. 1 (1916). 
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five to the south.! The shrines to the north belong, she states, to 
uyuyewt, elder brother war god, the shrines to the south, to matsail- 
ema, younger brother. ‘‘The crater in the volcanic cone at the 
Zuii Salt lake”’ is also referred to by Stevenson asa shrine.? Cush- 
ing refers to six war shrines of the war gods, three to the north be- 
longing to matsailema, he being associated with the left hand (facing 
the east, the north is on the left) and three shrines to the south be- 
longing to ahaiiuta, he being associated with the right hand. In 
addition there are two peace shrines, one on towa yallane belonging 
to matsailema, and one on the ‘‘ Mountain of Lovers” (?) belong- 
ing to ahatiuta.’ 

Shrine A is in a cave conspicuously recessed in the west side of 
towa yallane, towards the north and about eight feet from the mesa 
top. My middle-aged Zufi guide said that when he was a boy ar- 


rows were offered here with points attached.‘ The aihayuta® images 


The Zufii Indians,”’ p. 606, Twenty-third Annual Report Bureau American Eth- 
nology See, too, p. 481 for the four shrines cited Shopthlua yéillikwi |shoptluw- 
wayala, Spier, L., ‘“*Zufii Potsherds,”’ p. 7 \n outline for a Chronology of Zufii Ruins, 
p. 227, Anthropological Paper imerican Museum Natural History, vol. xvut, pt. 1 

1917 a shrine north of the town and near the present school buildings is also men- 
tioned as a war god shrine where in the fewekwe ceremonial feather-sticks are deposited 
Zufii Indians,"’ p. 45¢ Shortly after this ceremonial I found meal sprinkled her 
on the loose pit of stones, but no feather-sticks rhe proximity of the school may 
nowadays preclude depositing feather-sticks 
2**The Zufii Indians,"’ p. 607 
8’ Katalog einer Sammlung von Idolen, Fetischen und priesterlichen Ausriistungs- 
gegenstinden der Zunhi- oder Ashiwi-Indianer von Neu Mexiko (U.S. A.), pp. 1-2. V er- 
6ffentlichungen aus dem kéniglichen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, vol. tv, pt. 1 (1895) In 
‘*Manual Concepts,” American Anthropologist, vol. V 1892), 200-1, Cushing calls 


ahaiyuta the left hand of the sun, and matsailema, the right hand. 


4 According to a shiwanni (rain priest), the apilashiwanni (bow priests) who are 
the proxies (antewa or anteliana, one in place of) of the war gods keep an arrow with 
its point as a permanent lelanne (one type of telikinanne or feather-stick). One year 
this telanne is kept by pilashiwanni an papa (elder brother), and the next year by 
pilashiwanni an suwe (younger brother). The telanne is carried by the bow priest 


when he takes part in the ikwinnike or circle dance at the fewekwe ceremonial and it is 
at tis time, after the ceremonial, that it passes from one priest to the other. 

5 Uyuyewi and matsailema are said by Stevenson to be the war names of the gods 
and aihayuta the peace name they have in common. Referred to either in folk- 
tales or in talk I have always heard the war gods called aihayut or aihayut achi (both); 
but on asking for their other names I got masewa for the elder, and wyuyuwe for the 
younger, the same names given them by the Keresans 


25 


Fic. 42.—Kya'echine of ashiwanni in war god shrine, towa yallane. 
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that were here have since been removed. In 1881 they were taken 
out by Mr. Stevenson and photographed.! These images are of a 
considerably cruder type than those of current make. Shrine B 
is likewise on the western side of towa yallane. It is about half way 
up, placed inconspicuously in a slope of the big pinnacles the Zufii 
call akaipa, wide rocks. At the western end of the shrine there 


stood a much weathered feather-girt wooden image of aihayuta 


Fic. 43.—Feather-sticks of ashiwanni in war god shrine, towa yallane. 


together with a slat of wood in which the cosmic symbols were cut?, 
and on either side, running east and west, and separated by about 
three feet was planted a line of feather-sticks, the southern line being 
as usual that of the apilashiwanni, the northern, that of the ashi- 
wanni. The ashiwanni line consisted of a kya’echine or large bundle 
of sticks (fig. 42) next to the aihayuta image and of separate sticks 

1See ‘“Zufii Indians,"’ pl. cxxxrx. The images were subsequently scattered. 
One by one they were recovered by Dr. Culin and there are now eleven of them in 
the Brooklyn Institute Museum. 

2 See “‘The Zufii Indians,”’ pls. Cxxxvil, Cxxxvim1; Cushing, p. 2. By my 


guide the slat was called teshkwin (altar). Cushing refers to it as an awithluiapon- 
athlem. 
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grouped in sets of three (fig. 43, a, b, c).1. The kya’echine consists 
of the two pairs of long sticks, the sticks of the kyakweamosi (rank- 
ing rain priesthood), according to my guide, of a circle stick (tap- 
one), of a pair of six and a half inch sticks, one blue, one yellow, of 
eighty-seven’ six and a half inch sticks, and of seven pair of sticks 
two and an eighth of an inch long. The set of eighty-seven sticks, 
and the set of the smallest sticks are unbarked and painted black 
except for the facet on one of each pair of the smallest sticks—it is 
yellow; the sticks in the shorter of the two long pairs are planed 
and barked and show traces of turquoise paint. The barked under 
side of the circle of the fapone is likewise blue. From one of the 
longer pair of sticks four strips of bark have been taken off length- 
wise but, perhaps because of weathering, there is no trace of paint. 
My guide, as well as subsequently a shiwanni, referred to the tapone 


as kya’echine awan mosi (their director). According to the shiwannt, 


the fapone is a circle “for the clouds to come down.’"* The seven 
major sticks of the kya’echine have been wrapped together in a piece 
of cloth and sprinkled plentifully with bits of white shell, abalone 


shell and turquoise,’ forming as it were an inner case.’ On the 


The cosmic symbols are associated at Laguna with the war gods through the use 
of the symbols by the osach cheani and the chakwena impersonations, cheani and im- 
personations having a war god connection. 

1 Stick a and stick 6 are duplicated by sticks collected in another shrine on the 
west side of towa yallane, a phallic shrine for offspring. (See E. C. Parsons, “ Zufi 
Conception and Pregnancy Beliefs,"’ p. 379. Proceedings Nineteenth International 
Congress of Americanists, 1915). 

It is a shiwanni who cuts the sticks for this shrine of would-be mothers and from 
my recollection of the image in the shrine I surmise a war god association. 

It is impossible to be certain of the accuracy of this count without taking the 
kyaechin to pieces. 

The facet is turned towards the center of the kya’echine and so does not show 
in the p'cture. 

* Cp. the “hoops for the cloud people to ride upon” of the Sia. (‘The Sia,” p. 
74, and the circle kethawn of the Navajo, “‘rings on which the wind-gods ride.” (‘‘ The 
Night Chant,”’ p. 67.) 

According to Cushing the tapone is a throwing stick of the slug type. (‘‘ The 
Arrow,”’ American Anthropologist, vol. vit (1895), pp. 343-4.) 

A seed from this mixture we have been unable to identify. 
lo one of the sticks collected at Pueblo Bonito (Cafion de Chelly) and now in 
the American Museum of Natural History, a stick identified by Mr. Hyde as a feather- 


stick, a piece of cloth adheres in such a position as to suggest that it was a wrapping 


for several sticks. 
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lashowane or feather pendant of each of the seven sticks there is a 
white shell bead. The tie around the whole bundle is of grass fiber. 
Outside of this tie and of the fringe of white cotton thread is a cot- 
ton thread to which is tied, alternating and at equal distance, two 


sets of two one-inch black sticks and two sets of two grass-made 


Fi 14 Feather-stick in wat god shrine, lowa yallane 


rings. Between each pair two feathers are tied to the common 
string. A set of four canes is tied on a separate string. The cotton 
thread around the canes is streaked black on both sides. The 
feathers in the kya’echine are too weathered for adequate identifi- 
cation. Among the feathers are eagle, hawk, jay, duck, flicker, 
bluebird.! 

At the end of the apilashiwanni line of feather-sticks stood the 
stick represented in fig. 44. According to Cushing, this stick is the 
god’s war club.2, Whether this button-shape tip is thus explained 

1 In addition to these feathers I was told by one informant that the oriole (ono- 


tikia) was associated with the war gods as well as two unidentified birds, the chaia'a 
and the chewia. ? Katalog, pp. 2-3. 
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or, when occurring on the war god image or on the stick in the like- 
ness of the image, is explained, again after Cushing, as a fog cap, 
the resemblance of the tip to feather-sticks from Bear Creek cave 
should be noted.' The stick is 175% inches long, the measurement 
being probably, according to information given me in another con- 
nection by a shiwanni, from the elbow to the tip of the thumb, the 
regular measure for aihayut sticks.2 The seven erect feathers are 
eagle, accipiter hawk, duck, jay, flicker, sparrow-hawk, bluebird; 
in the Jashowane the feather of a night hawk takes the place of that 
of the accipiter hawk. In each of the four Jashowawe attached to 
the netted ring there are two feathers, one a blue-bird, the other 
unidentified. The feathers of the miniature arrow are blue-bird. 
No paint is left on the stick.® 

Shrine C is on the top of the mesa near the northwest edge. 
The war god image was considerably weathered, although there 
was still paint on it and to the characteristic projection‘ a feather 
was attached. Heaped back of the eastward facing image was a 
pile of even more weathered images and feshkwin pieces. In the 
discard was a flat oblong piece surmounted by a zigzag piece sug- 
gestive of the usual lightning symbol. My guide pointed out this 
piece as being “the old aihayut,’’ meaning, I surmise, pertaining to 
the elder brother. At this shrine another man with us said 
prayer and scattered meal. 


a 


Shrine D was in the southern part of the mesa some distance 
from the edge, but as our route among the cedars was circuitous I 
cannot locate it at all exactly. As in the other cases the war god 
image and the accompanying feshkwin faced the east and the two 


lines of feather-sticks ran east and west. The entire image was 


1 Hough, pl. Xx. 

* According to one informant the measure is to the tip of the middle finger. 

I have been told that the aihayuta stick (unspecified) is purple (ky’eakwinna), 
purplish corn husk being chewed and spit out to get the pigment. 

4 Representing, according to Cushing and Stevenson, the navel. Given the ap- 
pearance of this projection, given the phallic symbols cut in the rocks of the mesa, 
given the use we noted of what is probably a war god shrine as a phallic shrine, given 
the role of promiscuity played by the aihayut achi in the folk-tales, it seems probable 
that originally at least another part of the body was reptesented by the projection. 
However, in native thought today it does represent the navel. 


5 Cp. Cushing, p. 2. 
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brilliantly painted and its many feathers were quite fresh, indeed 
the shrine looked as if it had but just been laid out.!. Around the 
neck of the image was a string of tiny olivella shells with an abalone 
shell pendant.2 The ground between the lines of feather-sticks 
was well strewn with bits of turquoise and white beads and here 
lay the implements of the war gods’ games just as they are pictured 
in Stevenson’s excellent plate of the war gods’ altar. The six 
feather-stick sets of the apilashiwanni were connected together by 
a string as in the plate, the string lying along the ground and parts 
of the sticks below the string buried in the soil. From the discards 
behind the shrine I inferred the shrine must have been in use at 
least ten years. Among the discards I noticed what I was told was 
last year’s set of the game of iyankolowe. After a prayer was said 
at this shrine and meal sprinkled, I was asked how much I would 
pay for what I might wish to take from it, specifically the set of 
iyankolo pieces. The Zufi is a formalist in his religion—fear of 
being found out and fear lest something will happen, i. e., magically, 
is all he appears to know of reverence. Fortunately, from a senti- 
mental point of view, on this occasion there was little call to make 
a bargain since not only the altar games but an image of the war 
god were, I knew, accessible for study elsewhere.* 

This image (fig. 45) is thirty-three inches long and three and a 
quarter inches broad. The back and front of the image below the 
head and creases on either side of the modelled face are stained pink 
or carmine, the sides of the ‘‘body”’ are blue, the right side of the 


face is blue, the left side, green. A cotton tied flicker’ feather had 


1 The date of our visit was March 2. Presumably the shrine had been reset at 
the preceding winter solstice ceremonial, about two months before. 

2 According to Cushing the olivella shells are the “‘heart-shells of war" (isuik'e- 
inanne), the abalone, the symbol of well-being (Katalog, p. 2). 

3In the American Museum of Natural History. 

‘The face of the image in the Berlin Museum is similarly painted, the twofold 
coloring indicating, according to Cushing, the gods’ facility in metamorphosis. Cush- 
ing states likewise that not a face but a mask is represented. (Katalog, p. 2.) 

5 According to Cushing, symbolic of the breath of destruction (sawanik’ia pinnane). 
(Katalog, p. 2) Sawanike is a term used of the yucca switches of the koko, of a rabbit 
stick, of the arrow-point tied on a hunting fetish animal, of the heart. A great deer 
hunter is described as ma (deer) sawant. 
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Fic. 45.—War god image and feather-sticks from shrine on towa yallane. 
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been inserted into the wood below the nose.* Another flicker 
feather is bound into the cotton thread wrapped around the inch 
and a half of cane through which runs the twist of fiber around the 
neck. The cotton thread is streaked across with black. The neck- 
lace is of olivella shells. The projection from the body is painted 
turquoise. The five feathers in each of its three Jashowawe and the 
erect feathers fastened into the cane bound on top are eagle (?), 
duck, sparrow-hawk, flicker, jay, blue-bird. A white bead is 
strung on the cotton thread around thecane. Inside the cane there 
is a twist of raw cotton. The feather-sticks around the base of 
the image, a rounded block painted black,? number about fifty. 
These feather-sticks are grouped by color, so that, with the image 
facing east, the yellow sticks would be on the north, the blue on 
the west, the red on the south, and the white on the east, a distinc- 
tion in accordance with the color and direction symbolism of Zuiii. 
There are a number of variously distributed black sticks. Some of 
these sticks are of the same diameter as the colored sticks, others, 
five of them, are more slender and the tip is tapered. Of the latter 
sticks, feathers and strings had been painted carmine. The stick is 
the type represented in fig. 46, a, b.2 Between the red sticks and 
the white, 7. e., on the southeast there is a group of blue, black and 
yellow sticks which together with the red on one side and the white 
on the other probably represent the parti-colored zenith.‘ In 
front of the image are two black sticks with turquoise caps. The 
netted ring,® the bow, the two arrows, and the club fastened to one 
of the sticks are carmine. Around the lower part of the sticks is 
tied the fiber twist seen on the right of the picture. This twist is 
about three feet long. About a foot from the free end it runs 

‘ The legend goes that once the god fled into a mole hole from a deer and the deer 
with his antler pierced the god's nose. Through the hole the god stuck a flicker 
feather. The well-known myth of the creature that borrowed a passage for the war 
gods to the heart of a monster is, I take it, referred to. 

2 Without damaging the bundles it is impossible to see whether hands are painted 
on the block as is the case with other war god images. 

Cp. “Zufii Indians,” pp. 596-8. 

4 Objects of variegated color are placed on the southeast by the Hopi, but varie- 
gated color represents the nadir. (‘‘The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony,” p. 22.) 


’ Called piallane, to come before. A curtain or shield (?) is thus called. The 


netted shield is ainchiana, magical, nothing would pierce it. 
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through a cotton thread-wrapped cane like that at the neck of the 
image. This cotton thread is also streaked with black. On the 
side of the cane opposite the six feathers a single white bead is held 
by the cotton thread. 

Back of the blue capped sticks are the sticks represented in 
fig. 46, a. Both these sticks are blue, the facet of the left-hand 
stick being yellow. The modelled facets or faces on the sticks are 
interesting as a link between modelling on the war god image and 
the ordinarily flat facet of the feather-stick with its three black 
dots for eyes and mouth. In their modelling the sticks are like a 
stick collected from Bear Creek cave, Arizona.! 

To the right of the image are the sticks represented in fig. 46, b. 
The barked inner side of the circle of the circle stick and the two 
planed sides of the upright stick are painted turquoise. The circle 
stick is 834 inches long, its mate, 1454 inches. The five feathers 
of the circle stick are turkey, eagle, duck, flicker, blue-bird. From 
the two lashowane the duck feather is omitted. 

Back of the above sticks is the single stick represented in fig. 
46, c. Grass? ring as well as stick are painted black. The erect 
feathers are turkey (?), duck, one unidentified feather, sparrow- 
hawk, flicker, blue-bird, duck (reversed). The two feathers in the 
lashowane are turkey. 

Among the sticks at the back of the image is a cane cigarette 
about five inches long, with one end charred, and a similar cane 
cigarette is among the loose objects collected with the image. I 
infer the latter has fallen out of the bundle.' 

1 Hough, fig. 193. Cp., too, fig. 197. 

* A similar ring I have noted in a summer rain dance tied to a knob on the mask 
of koyemshi awan tachu. 

8 The last feather towards the proximal end of the stick in the feather stick of 
the koko or masked impersonations is duck and it is reversed. The stick in question 
is undoubtedly a koko stick and, I infer, the stick of .koyemshi awan tacher. Among 


the game implements collected with the war god image was a yucca ring used in the 
pole and hoop game played by the koyemshi for rain. (‘* Zufii Indians,”’ pp. 345-6.) 


The small cylinders and rings already noted on the ashiwanni kyaechine may be 
symbols of this game. Cp. Fewkes, J. W., “A Few Summer Ceremonials at the 
Tusayan Pueblos.’ Journal American Ethnology and Archaeology, vol. 1 (1892), 
pp. 131-2, 142-4. 

*Cp. “Zufii Indians,”” p. 455. Cane cigarettes are fastened to several of the 
feather-sticks collected from Bear Creek cave (Hough, pl. 18). 
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Feather-sticks wrapped around war god imag 
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Among the lower part of the bundle is tied a cotton thread to 
which on the face side of the image a fringe of thread is attached. 
Midway, to one of the strands of this fringe, is tied a large flat tur- 
quoise bead. This fringe is called hakwani.' It is made on a frame, 
and represents the dress for the image.2, The work is done during 
the four days before the beginning of the winter solstice ceremonial. 
The first night of that ceremonial the images are assembled in the 
maternal house of the maker of an papa. Paper bread, balls of meat, 
etc., are set out in front of the images, the images are given to eat 

itokyinan) and then all present eat. Subsequently the images are 

taken to he’iwa kwitsine. Between the feather-sticks and the image 
there is first a layer of plant fiber and then next to the image a layer 
of raw cotton. We recall that the ettowe* of the Zufi are similarly 
wrapped with cotton. So is the idrriko (corn ear fetich) of the 
Sia,* and around the idrriko feather-sticks are set in a way quite 
similar to those set around the image of aihayut. 

Shrines E-G, unlike the shrines of towa yallane, are all of the 
stone slab type. I will describe shrine F first as it was first visited 
and my notes on it are the fullest. A space about two feet and a 
half square is enclosed with stones and about two feet and a half 


from the ground covered over with flat stones.» A number of 

It is like the fringe already noted on the ashiwanni kyaechine, and it is like the 

ringe around the neck of a Hopi mountain lion stone fetish in the American Museum 
Natural History. 


2It is made by ainshikwe (bear) clanswomen and, because there are so few of 
them, by ainshikwe awan chawe (their children) i. e., by women whose fathers are 
ainshikwe, and even by women whose fathers are ainshikwe an chale. It is ainshikwe 


or ainshikwe awan chawe men who make the image of aihayuta an suwe, and the min- 
iature game implements, and showitakwe (deer) men who make the image and games 
of aihayuta an papa. ‘Nowadays the two aihayuta an suwe image-makers are Zufii, 
1inshikwe an chale, married into the house of the ashiwanni of the South, and La'usi, 
ainshikwe, one of those ashiwanni. The younger ainshikwe men or boys work on the 
games. The image-maker of aihayute an papa is the brother of the present komosona. 
rhe komosona himself does not work “because he is the boss of the dancers." The 
paramount ashiwanni and the apilashiwanni make the engirdling feather-sticks. 

Fetiches of corn ears or seed filled canes. Cp. too the ponepoyanne of the api- 
lashiwanni (‘‘Zufi Indians,” p. 598 n. a.) as well as the lashowan lanna of the apitashi- 
wanni and the makye lannakwe. 


Sia,” p. 40, n. and pl. rx. 


See “‘Zufii Indians,”’ pl. cx. 
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feather-sticks like those in fig. 46, a, b were strewn, not planted, in- 
side on the ground.' To the five 6% inch sticks represented in pl. 


tv, a, b, lashowawe had been attached. There are three or four 


erect feathers to each of these tapered sticks—eagle, Cooper's (?) 
hawk, sparrow-hawk, flicker, duck (white),? robin, blue-bird. 
Feathers as well as sticks are stained carmine. (Red, we recall, 
is the color of the south.) On the south side of this enclosure is a 
pile of stones in which were held erect two staves about five feet 
long. To the end distal of each staff erect feathers were attached 
as well as a Jashowane. The proximal end was wrapped with corn 
husk. Near the middle were bound some erect feathers, a netted 
ring, and miniature bow, arrow, and club. An olivella shell was 
attached to the bow and Jashowawe to the ring. PI. Iv, ¢ repre- 
sents the ring, bow, arrow, and club I detached from one of the six 
or seven discarded staves scattered on the ground. Two feathers 
had been in each of the five Jashowawe. Judging from a like ring 
collected elsewhere the feathers were blue-bird and probably eagle. 
The olivella shell is strung on the bow string.‘ Fastened in with 
the erect staves was a large bunch of small spruce branches, to the 
tip of one of which was tied a Jashowane. On the ground lay a 
discarded bunch of spruce with a lashowane attached. Besides the 
staves in the discard on the ground were a number of cylindrical 
carmine stained sticks somewhat less than two feet long and about 
|? of an inch in diameter,’ and around the bottom a cornhusk was 
wrapped as it is wrapped around the ends of feather-sticks.* In 
the dance these sticks are attached to the distal ends of the staves, 
1 According to Stevenson these feather-sticks are put in by the lewekwe fraternity 
during their ceremonials in winter “Zufi Indians,” p. 481 
2 Domestic duck. Domestic duck feathers are used in the feather-sticks 
According to Stevenson, they are the telawe made by the apilashiwanni and 
carried in a rite in connection with the fewekwe ceremonial (‘‘Zufii Indians,”’ pp. 450 
n. b., 481), and they are the length of the extended arms 
‘A like shell is similarly strung on the miniature bow offered by a Hopi warrior 
chief in the Soyal ceremonial of 1903 and now in the American Museum of Natural 
4 History. 
5 Cp. the sticks figured in ‘‘ The Oraibi Soyal Ceremony,” pl. vim 
6 There are in the American Museum of Natural History four of these sticks, one 


from shrine F, three from shrine G. The shortest sticks measure 17 4 inches, the 


longest 19% inches. All are carmine. 
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and among the discards I found one of these sticks bound to a staff.’ 

In the picture of the shrine E at (fetlnatluwwayala (fig. 47) a 
similar group of staves and shorter sticks is represented. The 
staves were colored blue. In the two sets of erect feathers on the 
staff from this shrine in the American Museum of Natural History 
there are seven feathers, blue-bird, flicker, jay, sparrow-hawk, duck 


Fic. 47.—War god shrine at tetlnatluwwayala. Photographed by Mr. Leslie Spier. 


and two eagle feathers. In the /ashowane there are the same 
feathers lacking one eagle feather. 

Shrine E is divided into two compartments. In both were 
strewn a number of tapered feather-sticks of the type represented 
in pl. rv. Some of them were painted blue (blue, we recall, is the 
color of the west) and some were unbarked and painted black. 
Feathers and even sticks were considerably disintegrated.’ 

Shrine G at tonashikwi appears to be in two parts—staves and 
short sticks were in a cairn of stones on the highest peak, but the 
slab shrine is on another peak, the peak furthest to the north. The 


* Cp. “Zufii Indians,”’ p. 450 n. b. 


? Shrine E and shrine G were visited in September. The offerings in both shrines 
had been partly destroyed by insects. In shrine G there was a two inch layer of 
what appeared to be winged ants. 
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oblong slab shrine is divided into three compartments—the long 
axis north and south. In the northern compartment was a kya’e- 
chine of twelve or more tapered sticks and in the middle compart- 
ment another like bundle. The sticks were white (for the east), 
spotted (yellow, blue, red, white and black, for the zenith), and black 
(for the nadir). In the southern compartment were six tapered 
sticks planted in a row. They were unbarked and painted black. 
About three feet to the south of this compartment shrine was 
another slab shrine containing fraternity feather-sticks and about 
twelve feet to the east was still another slab shrine of fraternity 
feather-sticks. These sticks will be figured in a later paper 


New CITY 


SOME ETHNOLOGICAL AND NATIONAL FACTORS OF 
THE 


By WILLIAM H. BABCOCK 


HIS year all the world has continued in turmoil, as everyone 
knows. Whatever else may be said of the war it is surely 

a stupendous anthropological phenomenon. It has seemed 
inevitable that the Anthropological Society of Washington should 
give it first place in attention, at least to the extent of investigating 
and explaining some of the factors involved, or liable soon to be in- 
volved, in the struggle. No better plan suggested itself, or was sug- 
gested, than a series of papers on the various peoples, sketching as 
far as possible the earliest archaeologic and anthropologic data, the 
racial origins, shiftings and blendings, the historic development and 
their present or very recent status, social, political and ethnologic. 
In view of the small number of meetings in a single season and 
the brevity of each, it was evident that exhaustiveness was impos- 
sible and compromise was necessary. So the lectures have been 
confined to the cld world only and the greater and more complex 
powers have generally been exhibited as such only in one phase of 
their history or not at all, their place being taken by lesser but very 
distinctive national units more susceptible of adequate treatment 
in the limits available. Of course not all of these minor national 
entities have been given and for some topics we have relied on 
papers read before this society in recent past seasons. In spite of 
restrictions and compelled omissions, since the beginning of our 
season last October we have been able to present with fair approach 
to completeness Bohemia, Greece, Belgium, Roumania, Scandi- 
navia, Japan, Poland, Scotland, Russia, the Origins of the Chinese, 
the Origins of the Italians, Mesopotamia and Palestine—a widely 
distributed array of distinctive and immediately important peoples. 


1 Address as retiring President delivered before the Anthropologicol Society of 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1918. 
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The great body of information in these monographs or lectures, 
with other accessible data, should enable us to judge of the causes 
and nature of the present conflict and the means of preventing its 
repetition. 

Obviously, the issue is between nations; almost as obviously be- 
tween diverse conditions and antagonistic racial desires or aspir- 
ations. In common parlance it is a war between the central em- 
pires and the allied nations of the entente surrounding them, either 
in contact or at various intervals. The central empires are domi- 
nantly Teutonic, supported strenuously by divers more eastward 
peoples, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Turkish, all originally non-Aryan, 
but modified by long occupancy in the west. Their enemies are 
mostly English-speaking or Latin or Slavonic, excepting the peoples 
of the Far East who have as yet taken little part in the western 
battles. Again, the enemies surrounding the central empires are 
nearly all republics, or monarchies of the limited liberal type, which 
may be considered republics in all but name. According to the line 
of distinction chosen, it may be justifiably looked on as a war be- 
tween democracy and autocracy or as a war of the Teutons and their 
partly Turanian adjuncts against the Slavs on the east and south- 
east, and Latins of the west and southwest, the latter being rein- 
forced by the English-speaking peoples and certain oriental coun- 
tries. It is to be noted, however, that a difference in kinds of gov- 
ernment had much less to do with the beginning of the strife than 
the vehement hostility of races, and national ambition. 

Of course such terms as race and nation are fluid and uncertain 
in ordinary use. Most broadly applied, the former covers the whole 
human race; a little less broadly, some of the great divisions, as 
the Caucasian, Mongolian or Negro race; more narrowly, we dis- 
tinguish the Semitic race from the Aryan or Hamitic; more narrowly 
still, the Arab from the Hebrew or the Celtic race from the Teu- 
tonic. Similarly there is on the one hand “the little Manx nation” 
and the vast nation of the United States, or the compact, but com- 
plex, Spanish nation, including the distinguishable Gallego of the 
northwest, the more distinct Catalan of the northeast and the 
northern Basque of mysterious and radically different origin. 
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In these and most other instances language aids in fixing the 
boundary; but it cannot be taken as an absolute and conclusive 
test of nationality or racial identity; or as measuring the territorial 
range of those human ties and enthusiasms, which we are bound, at 
our peril, to respect. The Prussian and Bavarian are quite differ- 
ent physically and temperamentally, yet both speak German and 
feel a Germanic identity, even though they may disagree provin- 
cially. Among us the negro and the white man speak the same 
tongue and are devoted to the same country, though cértain'y under 
no illusion as to identity of race. Again, Switzerland has three or 
four languages, yet no one language, but nobody doubts the unity 
or patriotism of Switzerland. Belgium, too, is made up of Walloons 
and Flemings, differing greatly from each other in race as well as 
language; but we do not need to be told that Belgium is a most 
constant and tenacious little nation of a real and noble identity. 

It is apparent that classification of peoples for practical pur- 
poses must take into account most controllingly the instincts, be- 
liefs and aspirations of men. It may matter little whether an Al- 
satian peasant uses French or German in his daily speech or whether 
his skull be square or boat-form, provided his heart turns toward 
France and he counts himself a Frenchman. A dweller in Posen 
may have had nominal Prussian nationality and an equipment of 
German customs fastened upon him from childhood, yet remain 
enthusiastically a Pole, even though Poland has long been 
reduced to fragments and his particular fragment lies outside even 
of the name. Of course bodily and mental characteristics distin- 
guish different peoples more or less uncertainly and a common lan- 
guage is one of the greatest bonds to hold a nation together; but 
both must yield first place to the strong spontaneous selection of 
patriotic recognition, to what has lately become known as national 
self-definition or self-determination. Like many other problems 
which elude a priori solution, nationality in this sense may usu- 
ally be easily brought to a practical test. “In any given case, the 


overriding rough-shod of such patriotic self-consciousness evokes a 


feeling of outrage and sacrilege in the affronted people. There is 


no surer cause of war and widespread:suffering, and the best hope 
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of avoiding future calamity lies in such redistribution of nations 
and boundaries as will end or greatly lessen domination of the un- 
willing and make aggression more difficult. 

Even after so many later tragedies, it will be remembered that 
this war began with the attack of Austria on Serbia; the immediate 
occasion being the killing of an Austrian archduke in a Bosnian 
city by a young Bosnian man of Serbian blood. But this provo- 
cation had itself its provocation in the occupation, arbitrary and 
cruel domination and annexation by Austria of the provinces of 
Bosnia and Herzegovinia, ancient Serbian territory inhabited by 
Serbs. Back of this lay the traditional Austrian policy of holding 
and ruling alien unwilling peoples, an oppressive system from which 
at different epochs both Switzerland and northern Italy had suc- 
cessively broken away, to their great prosperity and advancement. 
Back of it also lay the German conceit of racial superiority and 
sense of a mission to control, reorganize and exploit. This had been 
greatly developed and intensified since the successful and profit- 
able defeat of France in 1870. The heart of it lay in Berlin. It 
claimed justification in the danger, real or supposed, from the very 
numerous and prolific Slavs in the East, led by Russia. It saw 
opportunity in the weaker southeastern national units of that race 
and in the ill-organized people that lay beyond. Undoubtedly 
there were other motives to hostility, for example, a thorough 
understanding of French resentment and grief over the loss of 
Alsace and Lorraine with a strong desire to make reprisal impos- 
sible, and impatience of the growing power of the English-speaking 
nations on and beyond the seas, which seemed a final bar to equal 
German expansion. Into all of these, racial antagonism largely 
entered, but perhaps nowhere else is it quite so naked and salient 
as in the onslaught which has desolated Serbia and Poland and 
sends its armies ranging and looting through a great part of what 
was Russian territory, while still holding Bohemians, Croatians, 
Bosnians and other notable families of Slavs under iron Teutonic 
domination. 

Not that any of these peoples, nor the Teutons themselves, nor 


any people in all the world can be called really homogeneous; for 
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the human melting pot has long existed everywhere; but in each 
of these subjected or invaded peoples, as in many others, there 
exists a conviction of nationality or national identity and racial 
affiliation, sustained emotionally by an ideal of patriotism and an- 
swering the same purpose as a demonstrable community of descent 
and bond of blood. 

History holds the key of these magical-seeming and sometimes 
apparently illogical national identities, making an Irishman an 
Irishman, even if he should happen to be partly a Dane, partly a 
Norman and very much more pre-Gaelic than Gaelic; making a 
devoted Frenchman out of half a dozen different kinds of men, 
including the Breton who still in part holds to his Celtic speech 
and the mysterious Basque whose speech and origin are probably 
not Aryan at all; and convincing the German that he is Teutonic, 
notwithstanding the occupancy of German territory by the Huns 
of Attila, the absorption of the Wends and other fragments of 
northern Slavs and the presence of great bodies of population dis- 
tinctly marked with the Alpine type. 

Nobody can hope to explain all these crystallizations of self def- 
inition nor relate the movements and changes of men which led up 
to them. They must reach in many cases far back into the begin- 
nings of the white race, somewhere in the northern half of the great 
Eurasian continent. Mankind may have originated in the tropics, 
and one of its chief subdivisions, the Negro, has probably never 
willingly migrated away from them or warm regions of similar con- 
ditions and products. Afterward at indeterminate periods through 
long intervals various kinds of ancient men flowed into and over 
Europe, perhaps sometimes westward from Asia, sometimes north- 
ward from Africa. We dig up their gradually improving series of 
utensils and some of their bones and discourse about their hori- 
zons; which chiefly tend to show rather numerous accessions of 
population, perhaps with some partial extermination and certainly 
on the whole slow improvement. Perhaps none of the earlier peo- 
ples, unless the very most recent, conformed to our general ideal of 


any one of the main types of the race as known today. But they 


must have left representatives among still later comers and their 
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blood must continue to sway the conduct of European modern men, 
to what extent we cannot tell 

But at length in a relatively recent, but still very remote period 
we seem to find a white population of Aryan speech pouring out 
from some interior point, perhaps of western Asia, in great human 
waves, it may be with wide intervals of time between them and over- 
running Europe or various parts of Europe. There they presum- 
ably mingled with predecessors already on the ground, in different 
proportions and under various circumstances of climate and con- 
dition; so that either by these modifications or by preéxisting idio- 
syncrasies or both, the special kinds of white men came into exist- 
ence, whom we identify as Celtic, Teutonic, Latin, Slavonic and 
others—named most naturally from the type of language, which 
each normally uses or has used. 

Not that the movement was wholly confined to the white race. 
The Mongolian or Turanian and intermediate folk may have given 
the impulse. Quite certainly in historic times these darker people 
have followed the same path. The Hun forced his way through 
as far as France, but he came as a hated intruder among Aryan 
people already long settled on the ground, and the Turk and Tartar 
have been considerably later still. It is also true that Semitic 
peoples, operating from the eastern and southeastern shores of the 
Mediterranean, have made at various times serious incursions be- 
yond its northern borders. But the story of Europe is mainly a 
story of successive inundations of Aryan-speaking populations and 
the interblending of them with predecessors, who adopted their 
tongue, developing in various modifications and in various quarters 
the racial and national characteristics of many distinctive peoples. 

Physically the Europeans thus constituted may be divided by 
rough approximations into three zones—a northern zone of tall 
blond long-headed people; a southern zone of shorter darker long- 
headed people and an intermediate zone of sturdy broad-headed 
people, often mountaineers, of varying height and neither excessively 
blond nor extremely dark. Linguistically, the Celts were the far- 
thest west, the Slavs the farthest east, the Greeks and Latins at 
the Suoth and the Teutons in the middle and northward. In the 


lapse of centuries there have been some general changes and more 
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of a special local kind. On the whole everywhere the population 
has been darkening, perhaps tending to show that the duskier in- 
gredients assimilated by the original Aryans were better acclimated 
or naturally adapted to prevail and become permanent. Also, the 
Greek and Celtic languages have shrunk to a small area for daily 
use, the latter being almost wholly confined to parts of Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales and Brittany, the mountainous western fringe of 
the continent. On the other hand, the composite and very copious 
English language has developed from a Teutonic stock nourished 
from many sources, as far apart as Latin, Arabic and Algonquin, 
and has spread immensely beyond the seas. The same is true as 
to territory, though not quite as to population of certain Romance 
languages, notably the Spanish. The Slavs and Teutons have long 
been interlocked, each gaining a little at the expense of the other 
so that, in this matter of language, it is hard to say where the pre- 
ponderance lies. 

The clashings and shakings down of the various kinds of Euro- 
pean men have resulted naturally in the crystallization of sundry 
self-defined and clearly recognizable units, each of which for the 
sake of humanity, fair dealing and the general peace, ought to have 
jurisdiction over all the people understood to naturally belong to 
it and willingly seeking such allegiance. Beginning at the north, 
we have Scandinavia, which seems to need little change, except the 
return to Denmark of the Danish province of Sleswig, torn away 
rather long ago by Austria and Prussia and still held by the latter. 
Holland may well retain its present boundaries. Belgium obviously 
should be restored to full independence, with the utmost reparation 
that is feasible for the many wrongs committed against her, but 
with no great expansion of area; France should regain Alsace and 
Lorraine, the provinces conquered from her in 1870 and which still 
display for the most part a strong French leaning at least. Switz- 
erland needs no change. Italy should acquire the Italia Irredenti 
of the Trentino and Istria. Poland should again be set up as a 
real and powerful nation with her former boundaries, including the 
Polish regions now dominated by Prussia and Austria. Bohemia 
should be freed from Austria as completely as Italy and should in- 


clude the Slovaks and the Slavic populations of Moravia and Silesia. 
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Serbia should become the nucleus of a strong south Slavic state in- 
cluding the Montenegrins, Herzegovinians, Bosnians, Croatians and 
Slovenes. Ireland should be made as autonomous as Canada, with 
only proper safeguards for the minority in religion and politics. 
Roumania should be restored to full independence with the addi- 
tion of adjacent Roumanian-peopled territory in Transylvania and 
Bessarabia. Greece should have such Greek-speaking territory as 
lies outside her boundaries, but near. Armenia, Palestine and the 
new Arab kingdom set up in Mecca should be emancipated from the 
Turk and sustained and encouraged. 

This list is not meant to be exhaustive, and such changes, how- 
ever extensive, could not hope to remove all the causes of future 
quarrel. Most of them obviously depend on a very complete over- 
throw of the central powers. But that outcome may be hopefully 
foreseen as affording the best chance now open to humanity of pre- 
venting for the future any such wholesale slaughter of men, quite 
without precedent, as we have witnessed during the past three 
or four years. Such a rearrangement of peoples in accordance with 
their predilections would do away with most of the heartburnings 
that come from national aggression and make the path of the ag- 
gressor very difficult. Moreover, the league of civilization which 
would be able to establish this new status might easily retain a 
police power to enforce order ‘‘where the common sense of most 
will keep the restless few in awe.”’ It is to be remembered that 
the world has never before been in such condition as to make the 
permanent rule of law a feasibility. Outside of the pale of Rome’s 
civilization there lurked the formidable hordes of barbarians which 
were her bane, as the Mongols and Manchus poured in over the 
defenses of China. But communication and transportation are 
much more speedy now, the nations are more closely knit together; 
the world is more generally peopled. The league of civilization, 
once able to prevent serious disorder within it, could have nothing 
to fear from the outside, because there would be no outside nearer 
than the moon or the other planets. In such circumstances we 
might reasonably expect an indefinitely long reign of universal law. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


KINSHIP TERMS OF THE KOOTENAY INDIANS 


By E. SAPIR 


HE Kootenay kinship data here presented were obtained in 
i i May, 1916, from Paul David, an old Kootenay chief who 
was then visiting Ottawa on government business relating 

to his tribe. His Indian name is Gang’u'skie ‘‘red horns.” 

The phonetic system employed is the standard system now in 
use among Americanists.! The sonant stops (0, d, g) are to be un- 
derstood as intermediates. 

The ga- of the following terms is the first person singular pos- 


sessive pronominal prefix, ‘“‘my.’’ No distinctive vocative terms 
were given by Paul David. The pronominal forms in ga- were said 
to be used instead. Thus, ga-d’to ‘‘my father’’ (male speaking) 
was said by him to be also vocatively employed, “father!” 

A few remarks of a linguistic nature may be ventured. -dit’o 
(no. 1) and -dit’e (no. 7), despite their outward resemblance, can 
hardly be etymologically related. -dit’e is doubtless a reduplicated 


stem; this is perhaps true also of -dit’o. Other reduplicated stems 


are -bap'a (no. 6), -t'a't‘ (no. 9), and -man’a (no. 13). -cwin (no. 5) 
is perhaps related to its reciprocal -co (no. 2). -itca (no. 10) and 
-tci'ya (no. 11) are doubtless related terms. -ba‘t’ (no. 19) is evi- 


dently a derivative of -ba (no. 18); for -t’ compare no. 16. Nos. 
20, 21, and 26, ending in -nath?, are based on nos. 4, 5, and 22 re- 
spectively. -’atcawa‘t’s (no. 25) is derived from -'atce (no. 24). 
Nos. 27-31 are clearly derivational forms, but my ignorance of 
Kootenay morphology prevents me from understanding their anal- 
ysis. 

The Kootenay system of kinship terms offers a number of inter- 
esting features. 


1. Chief among these is probably the extensive use of distinct 


1 Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 66, no. 10 (1916). 
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lerm 
Male Speaking 


ga-d.’to father 
ga’-co 

ga’-ma 

ga-nxa’ls 


ga’-cwim 
ga-ba’p'a 


{ grandmother 
(paternal or 
maternal) 

| granddaughter 

daughter-in-law 
sister's son's wife 
ga-di't 


ga-"a’tsumit 


ga’-t'a't' 
ga’-tca 
ga-tci 


younger brother 
ga’-tco 
ga-na’'n'a 


ga’-xa brother's child 


ga-a’’tca sister's child 


ga-d.'ldet 
ga’-gok“t 


ga ’-ba 


ga’-ba't 
ga-nxal na’tlit 
ga-cwn'a’-tid 
ga-nwa’spa't father-in-law 
mother-in-law 
sister's daugh- 
ter’s husband 
ga’-cka't' brother-in-law 
ga-'a’tcs 
ga-'atca’wa ts sister-in-law 
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Meaning 


Female Speaking 


Male or Female 


father 
mother 
son sister's son (see 
also no. 20) 
daughter 
grandfather 
(paternal or 
maternal) 
grandson 


(see also no. 21) 


tather-in-law 


grandmother 
( rnal or 
m 


granddaughter 
mother-in-law 
daughter-in-law 

gre at-grandfather 

great-grandmother 

great-grandchild 

older brother 


younger brother 
older sister 
younger sister 
father’s brother 
maternal aunt's 
husband 
paternal aunt's 
husband 
15) 
mother’s brother 
paternal aunt's 
husband 
(see also no. 14) 


(see also no 


father’s sister 
maternal uncle's 
wife 
mother’s sister 
paternal uncle's 
wife 
brother's daugh- 
ter 
brother's son 
sister's son (see 
also no. 4) 
sister's daughter 
no 


(cf. 5) 


son-in-law 


sister-in-law 
brother-in-law 


I. 
2. 
4. 
9. 
10. 
It. 
I2. 
13. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
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Term 


. ga-nwa’spa- 


tinati d 


. ga-"aqit- 


tsma’kinck 


. ga-xal.ga- 


rpniyat u’m' at 


. ga-thuma’ 


gu-"ok*u- 
xwe’m' al 


ga’-ginck- 
amo. 


ANTHROPOLOGIST 


[N. 


Meaning 


Male or Femak 


brother's father- 
in-law 

child-in-law’s 
parent 
parent-in-law 


child-in-law (after 
spouse’s or child's 


death) 
sibling-in-law 
(after spouse’s or 
sibling’s death) 
cousin; any re- 
moter relative of 
recognized blood 
remote relative 
(exact degree of 
kinship not 
known) 


S., 


20, 1918 


Female Speaking 


terms according to whether the speaker is male or female. The 


principle is not developed, however, with complete rigor or sym- 


me 


of the principle in Kootenay. 


try. The following table more clearly brings out the workings 


ENGLISH 
father 
grandmother 
granddaughter 
younger brother. 
brother's son. 
brother’s daughter 
sister’s son. . 
sister’s daughter 
father-in-law. 
mother-in-law. 
daughter-in-law. 
brother-in-law. 
sister-in-law. . 


sister's son’s wife. . 


sister’s daughter’s husband. 


MALE SPEAKING 


no, I 


no. 


PEAKING 


(or 4) 


For other relationships the same Kootenay term is employed by 


both sexes. 


It is to be noted that only certain of the terms entered 


in the sex-table (nos. I, 2, 7, 10, 11, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24) are ex- 


clusively used by either male or female; the rest have a wider range 


|| 
Male Speaking 
23 
| 
| 
TERM FEMALE 
2 
6 7 
7 
10 II 
14 19 
14 18 
15 20 
21 
22 6 
22 7 
6 7 
23 25 
25 24 
6 ? 
22 ? 
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of significance that includes usages applying to each sex singly or 
both indifferently. The application of the sex principle is thus 
involved in a good deal of irregularity and criss-crossing. 

2. The principle of reciprocity is illustrated in a number of 
terms: 


grandfather 


grandchild (man speaking) = * | 
grandmother (man speaking) 
grandson (woman speaking) 
grandmother (woman speaking) 
granddaughter (woman speak'g) 
great-grandparent. 
great-grandchild. 
father’s brother. . 
man’s brother's child. 
mother’s brother. 
man’s sister's child. TS 
son-in-law 

22 
man’s parent-in-law. 
man's daughter-in-law. 
woman's father-in-law. 
woman's daughter-in-law 
woman's mother-in-law. : 
wife's brother 
man’s sister’s husband es 
husband's sister 

24 


woman's brother's wife. 
man’s sister-in-law 


woman's brother-in-law 


Particularly remarkable is the fact that while the terms for uncle 
(nos. 14, 15) are reciprocally used (man’s brother’s or sister’s child), 
this does not hold true for the terms for aunt (nos. 16, 17), each of 
the four reciprocal possibilities being here distinguished (nos. 18- 
21). The grandparent-grandchild relation may be most readily de- 
fined by saying that -bap‘a applies to all reciprocal possibilities ex- 
cept when two females are concerned (no. 7). Similarly, a single 
term is used for all parent-in-law—child-in-law relationships (no. 
22) except where a daughter-in-law is involved (nos. 6, 7). 

3. The sex of the connecting relative is not considered in Koot- 
enay except in the avuncular-nepotic relationships (nos. 14-21). 


4. Perhaps the most interesting characteristic of the Kootenay 


25 
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kinship system is the partial confusion of terms of consanguinity 
and terms of affinity: 


man’s granddaughter. .... \ man’s daughter-in-law 
woman's grandfather.... . \ woman's father-in-law 
woman's granddaughter \ woman's daughter-in-law 
woman's grandmother. . woman's mother-in-law 
father’s brother... . mother’s (or father’s) 
sister’s husband 

mother’s brother. . . : father’s sister's husband 
father's sister. ... mother’s brother's wife 
mother’s sister.......... 17 father’s brother's wife. 


The first two of these terms are readily understood as developed 
from teknonymous usage. The woman speaks of and addresses 
her parents-in-law in terms of her children; her father-in-law is her 
child’s grandfather, her mother-in-law is her daughter’s grand- 
mother. The reciprocal usages (daughter-in-law) would follow on 
the analogy of other reciprocal terms. The other four terms may 
be thought to suggest the customary marriage of a sibling! pair of 
opposite sex to another such pair. To put this idea into more 
realistic terms, two male friends marry each other’s sisters. On 
the other hand, the nomenclature may be merely due to a psycho- 
logical cause, a feeling for symmetrical patterning. 

5. Note the use of distinctive terms for relatives by affinity 
when the connecting link is deceased (nos. 28, 29). 

6. The identity or practical identity of the terms for woman’s 
sister’s child (nos. 4, 20, 21) with those for son and daughter (nos. 
4, 5) suggests the customary marriage of a widower to his deceased 
wife’s sister. In other words, her sister’s children are her own 
potential (step-)children. On the other hand, it is worth noting 
that “identical” cousins are apparently not classed as brothers 
and sisters (see no. 30). 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 

OTTAWA, CAN. 


“Sibling” indicates brother or sister. 


| 


INDO-GERMANIC RELATIONSHIP TERMS AS 
HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


By W. D. WALLIS 


ERHAPS, a comparative study of social life, like charity, 
should begin at home, but it never does begin there. We 
first search far afield for our material before weariness 

brings us home. This, at least, has been the story of relationship 
terms. We first became aware of the importance of kinship terms 
among savages and then discovered that the problem lay nearer 
home, and in much the same form. For this the anthropologist 
may find fault with the students of European philology who might 
have gotten some inspiration for the task had they been familiar 
with the contributions in this field coming from an allied quarter. 
It must be confessed, however, that the students of European 
philology hoid a similar brief against the anthropologists. In 
1890, and again in 1895, Delbriick pointed out the importance of 
Indo-Germanic kinship terms as possible evidence of earlier social 
conditions, and O. Schrader later emphasized this point. But ex- 
cept for Rivers’ article in volume vim of Hastings’ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, the anthropologists seem either to have over- 
looked or to have disregarded these important contributions. 
Morgan’s earlier and incomplete account of them seems to have 
stimulated no further research in that quarter, as both Schrader 
and Delbriick seem unaware of his contribution. 

In the following account we propose to deal more especially 
with the Greek, Roman, and Teutonic terms of relationship. We 
shall first give some account of the terms that were used and then 
attempt to determine to what extent, if any, the kinship distinc- 
tions reflected distinctions current in the social or political life of 


these respective peoples. 


LATIN RELATIONSHIP TERMS 
As was pointed out by Morgan, the Romans had distinctive 
419 
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terms for ancestors, both male and female, to the 


These were: 


Male 
pater 
avus 
proavus 
abavus 
atavus 


tritavius 
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sixth degree. 


Female 
mater 
avia 
proavia 
abavia 
atavia 


tritavia 


Similarly, in the descending line they recognized descendants 


to the sixth degree: 


Males 
filius 
nepos 


pronepos 


Females 
filia 
neptis 


proneptis 


abnepos abneptis 
adnepos adneptis 
trinepos trineptis 


Remoter ancestors were spoken of indiscriminately as maiores, 
and remoter descendants as posteriores. 

The importance attaching in the social and religious life to an- 
cestors, and scarcely less, as among the Jews, to descendants as 
Nor is the val- 
the fact 
that the ancestor-worshipping Chinese, like the ancestor-respecting 


well, may account for this extensive terminology. 


idity of this social-religious causation set at naught by 


und descendant-hungering Jews, have specific terms for only three 
generations of ancestors, and as many for descendants. The mo- 
tive is none the less a real one though it is not always followed to 
its logical conclusion. 


The maternal-paternal distinction is recognized, and uncles and 


aunts are traced to the fourth degree: 


Paternal uncles 
patruus 
patruus magnus 


propatrius 


abpatrius 


Maternal uncles 
avunculus 
avunculus magnus 
proavunculus 


abvunculus 
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Paternal aunts Maternal aunts 
amita matertera 

amita magna matertera magna 
proamita promatertera 
abamita abmatertera 


A descriptive terminology carries the distinction still further. 
A nephew is referred to as either fratris filius, or sororis filius, re- 
lated to me through my sister or through my brother. Cousins 
are fratres patrueles if their fathers are brothers, fratres consobrini 
(or consororini) if their mothers are sisters. They are fratres ami- 
tint if the father of one is the brother of the other’s mother, that is, 
if the parents through whom the relationship is traced are of differ- 
ent sex. The children of cousins german, that is, those whose 
fathers are brothers or whose mothers are sisters, call each other 
sobrinius or sobrina. To the cousins german of my father o1 of my 
mother I use the term proprior sobrino. 


In addition to the above we find the following terms: 


nurus, wife of son, of grandson, or of great grandson. socer, father-in-law. 
levir, brother. glos, husband's sister. 
janitrices, husband's brother's wife. fratria, brother's wife. 


enater, husband of deceased sister. 


The writer has not been able to discover any terms for such 
relationships on the side of the wife. This emphasis of the rela- 
tionship on the side of the husband is what we might expect in a 
society where the wife joins the husband’s people, is under their 
jurisdiction and is brought into constant association with them. 

In Roman law descent of property was counted solely through 
the paternal relatives until the pretorian law introduced succession 
based on blood relationship and Justinian finally removed all ag- 
natic prerogatives. The relationship terms subsequently lost their 
connotation of maternal or paternal, though whether this loss of 
distinction was directly related to the loss of paternal privileges is 
a matter we have been unable to determine. The answer awaits 


one who is qualified to investigate this special field. 


| 
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GREEK RELATIONSHIP TERMS 

In Greek we find similar distinctions, the parents of the Latin 
terms, which have, in most instances, been derived from the Greek, 
often without change of meaning. 

The maternal-paternal distinction is clearly observed.  6é€ios, 
mother’s brother; father’s brother; the 
son of father’s brother. Brother and sister are called a5e\dés, and 
adeXgn, respectively, the maternal relationship being connoted in 
the stem deXdos, meaning ‘“‘womb.’’ The son of a brother or of a 
sister is called déeXgidéos, and a daughter of brother or sister is 
called aéeX¢.69. Thus the terms for nephew and niece preserve 
the common connotation of relationship through the same female 
ancestor. Again, in the word raciyrynras, meaning a brother by 
the same mother (from dayacrwp, from the (same) womb), we find 
the emphasis placed on relationship through the female line. This 
became the agnatio of Latin, which there meant, not maternal but 
paternal relationship, suggesting a change in the method of reckon- 
ing descent, though there seems to be no historical evidence on the 
point. 


The maternal-paternal distinction is continued in the terms: 


mother’s mother. 
father’s mother. 
TATPWTATwp, father’s father. 
MNTpoTaTwp, mother’s father. 
UNTPaSEAGos, uNTpoKaciyryTos, mother’s brother. 
TaTpws, TaTpadedgos, father’s brother. 
TAT poKaciyvyTn, father’s sister. 
MNT poKaovyvyTn, mother’s sister. 


In the earlier literature the distinction is clearer than in the 
later literature. Thus, in the Iliad we find parpws, and in Pindar 
untpaderdéos used to denote mother’s brother, and rarpws to denote 
father’s brother. They were replaced in the later literature by 
Geos, Which referred to any uncle.! There was the same loss of the 
distinction formerly observed between maternal and paternal aunts; 
and between maternal and paternal grandparent, ramos, in Plato 


1 rarpo-Seos was used for paternal uncle. 
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referring to a grandfather of either line. zarpixés, or rarpixos, ‘ de- 
rived from one’s father,’ came to mean hereditary—our ‘ patrimony.’ 
dtxos Was a term used to include the four generations composing 
the family group. 


In addition to the above we find the following terms: 


vvds, daughter-in-law; bride; wife; any female related by marriage. 

éxupés, step-father : father-in-law. 

revOepés, father-in-law; brother-in-law; son-in-law; any male related by mar- 
riage; plural, parents-in-law. 

husband's brother. 

vyéad\ws, husband's sister; brother's wife. 

xevOepa, mother-in-law. Derived from rev$éiw, to lament, to bewail. 

ewarepes, reciprocal term used by the wives of brothers. (Liddell and Scott, 
8th edition, adds, “or of husband’s brothers,” which means presumably, 
a woman and the wife of her husband's brother). This term seems to 
be derived from é&vas, ninth day. 

éé\o, reciprocal term used by the husbands of sisters. 

revOepidels, step-father’s son 

éxupa, mother-in-law. 

yauBpés, son-in-law; sister’s husband; wife’s brother; father-in-law; any male re 
lated by marriage. 

son-in-law; father-in-law. 

avefrds, cousin; nephew. From this (?) is formed vérod:s, ‘descendants.’ (Cp. 
Sanskrit, napot. 

untpud, Tatpwis, Or step-father, was equivalent, in adjectival form, 
with ‘unkindness.’ 

éuoras. (duds, Common, joint, ras, child. I'win brother or sister. 

éuorarpwos, (a) born of the same father. 

éuountpros, (a) born of the same mother. 

wamras = our papa; a term used by a child. 

paupa = Our mamma; a term used by a child. rhis and the preceding are 
represented in Latin, 

On\i-raus, a ter: 1 applied to one who had given birth to a girl. 

The terms pnrpvvuuxds, named after one’s mother, and xarpyyuuxds, named after 


one’s father, were employed only in post-classical times. 


The importance of the maternal-paternal distinction is reflected, 
in Ancient Greece, in the property rights and inheritance rights of 
agnates and cognates. Adoption conferred, as in Rome, all the 
rights of blood relationship, but males inherited to the exclusion 
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of females as far as inheritance could be counted. Demosthenes 
(46, 18) tells us that if there be no brother by the same father, nor 
father, nor grandfather on the father’s side, to inherit the deceased’s 
property, it goes to the nearest male relative. Whether this near- 
est male relative is reckoned on.the paternal side to the exclusion 
of the maternal, we are not told. The inheritor of the property 
becomes, in the absence of nearer relations, the guardian of the 
woman and must either himself marry her or give her in marriage 
to some other. 

According to Jebb (R. C. Jebb, Selections from Attic Orations, 
p. 381. London, 1906), the Greeks recognized four degrees of kin- 
ship, with corresponding inheritance rights. At death, property 
descended in the following order: 

1. To brothers of the same father and to the children of such 
brothers. This was the first degree of kinship. 

2. To sisters having the same father and to their children. The 
second degree of kinship. 

3. To first cousins on the father’s side and to their children. 

4. To relatives on the mother’s side by the same rules of descent 
that apply to the three classes given above. These constitute the 
fourth degree of relationship. 

Do these terminologies indicate priority of descent through 
the mother in name or privilege? 

Herodotus found among the Lycians, near kin to the Greeks, 
descent through the mother both of name and of property. The 
inheritance and the status of the children were traced through her. 
The Swiss classical scholar, Bachofen (Das Mutterrecht, Stutt- 
gart, 1861) championed the theory that women had dominated in 
the earlier days of Greece and governed the state as well as the home 
and the farm. He based his argument on traditions that assign 
to woman a much more important r6le than was permitted her in 
historical times. One of these traditions assigns to women in 
primitive Athens the right to vote and to hand on their names to 
their children. Athene, the foundress, quarreled with Poseidon; 
the city was inundated, and these exclusive suffrage rights were 


removed. But, until the time of Cecrops, says the tradition, chil- 
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dren bore the name of their mothers. The accounts of Amazon 
warriors also impressed Bachofen, as did the important rdéle of 
women serving as priestesses and the large influence of the female 
in the Pantheon. 

There are evidences, though not completely convincing ones, of 
female descent in early Sparta. Thus, Herodotus tells us that the 
kings decide about the maiden who inherits her father’s property 
(matrilineal?) ‘‘namely, who ought to have her, if her father have 
not betrothed her to anyone”’ (a record of later paternal jurisdic- 
tion?). (Herodotus, vol. v1, p. 57.) 

Plutarch, however, denies that Aristotle is right in his allegation 
that Lycurgus 


endeavored to regulate the lives of the women, and failed, being foiled by the 
liberties and command which they had acquired by the long absences of their 
husbands on military expeditions, during which they were necessarily left in 
sole charge at home, wherefore their husbands looked up to them more than was 
fitting, calling them Mistresses. (Lycurgus, 14 

Further suggestion of maternal descent is found in Lycurgus’s al- 
leged decision to avoid all suspicion by leaving the country and 
traveling until his nephew should be grown up and have an heir 
born to succeed him. (Plutarch, Ancient World, 117 f.) 

Mr. Rose has denied that we have any actual evidence of 
mother-right in ancient Greece ( Folk-Lore, London, 1911) but more 
recently Mrs. C. G. Hartley’s(Age of Mother Power, 1914) has 
championed the theory of Bachofen. If such a previous system of 
descent of name was practised we have a rationale of these relation- 
ship terms. If kinship was counted only through the mother we 
would have a system of terms denoting such relationship. If, 
later, it came to be counted through the father, new terms would 
be used for the new relationship and the two systems would exist 
side by side. Even when the importance of this distinction has 
passed away, the inertia of the language, despite the social changes, 
would keep the verbal distinction alive for a long time; finally, the 
verbal distinction dies down to the undifferentiated level reflected 
in the social system. Such a transition would explain the fact that 


while brother and sister by the same father might marry, this was 
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not permitted brother and sister related through the same mother; 
as also the fact that marital relations between a mother and son 
constituted incest, but not between a father and a daughter. 


(Plato; Demosthenes; Euripedes.)! 


GERMAN RELATIONSHIP TERMS 
Teutonic peoples once made the distinctions with regard to 
paternal and maternal relatives, and the words denoting these dis- 
tinctions have for the most part survived, though the distinctions 
themselves have disappeared. At the present time Muhme, Tante 
or Base mean, indifferently, ‘“‘aunt’’; at one time, however, Muhme 


meant ‘‘maternal aunt’’ and Base, ‘‘paternal aunt.’”” So Oheim 
was ‘“‘mother’s brother’; Vetter, ‘‘father’s brother,’’ both now 
meaning uncle, either maternal or paternal, as does Onkel. Oheim, 
like Onkel, is probably derived from avunculus, while the common 
stem in Vetter and Vater is apparent. 

If the etymology of the German kinship terms indicate a his- 
tory, that history is a curious one. Oheim seems related to the 
Frisian Ehm, meaning mother’s brother, and both of these to the 
Gothic Awo, ‘‘grandmother.’’ Aidem, the old German word for “‘son- 
in-law,”’ or “father-in-law,’’ later restricted to ‘‘son-in-law,’’ seems 
derived from ei, ‘‘oath.’’ Tochterman also describes the ‘‘son-in- 
law”’ relationship, but this isa later form. Enkel, meaning “ grand- 
child,”’ seems related to the older form Ahnen, meaning “‘ancestors,”’ 
and to akna, the feminine form, which seems cognate with anus, 
old woman. 

In other ways, too, the etymological history smacks strongly 
of matrilineal descent. Geschwister, meaning brothers and sisters 
in the aggregate, is from the same stem as Schwester, sister. Ge- 
schwisterkind, it may be noted, came to mean not only nephew and 

1In the Gortynian Code, probably of the fifth century, women share better than 
by the Athenian code. A daughter's portion is one half that of the son; a woman 
owns her property outright and it can not be taken by husband or children. At her 
death it is transmitted by the same kinship rules that apply to males. Even so the 
law showed no preference to males, the property going 1) to children, grandchildren, 
or great grandchildren; 2) brothers, their children or grandchildren; 3) sisters, their 
children or grandchildren; 4) next of kin; 5) any one of the family group, e. g., the serfs 


on the estate. 
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niece but also first cousin. On this stem are constructed the in- 
law relationships: father-in-law is Schwiegervater (older term 
Schwiher) ; brother-in-law, Schwiegerbruder; sister-in-law, Schwieger- 
schwester; mother-in-law, Schwiegermutter; while verschwiegert, ‘‘ be- 
sistered,’’ means related to. Brother-in-law was denoted also by 
the term Schwager, which had previously referred to father-in-law 
and son-in-law as well. Neffe meant in Middle High German a 
sister’s son, an uncle, occasionally a brother’s son, or male ; zlatives 
in general. Other terms represent a curious grouping, due no doubt 
to an extension of the original meaning of the term. Thus Muhme, 
which meant originally mother’s sister, came to mean a female 
cousin, a sister-in-law, or any female relation. Vetter referred to 
father’s brother, then to father’s brother’s son (in Middle High 
German), and later came to.mean male cousin, instead of cousin 
by male descent, as Muhme came to mean female cousin, instead 
of cousin by female descent. Vettergunst came to mean nepotism, 
favor shown to one’s relations, and vetterlich meant cousinly or 
cousinlike, a record of the later favoritism shown to this relative, 
though previcus!v that favoritism had been shown to the father’s 
sister’s son. In like manner Base was extended to the daughter 
of the father’s sister, to her female descendants, and came to be 
used for female cousins generally. The father’s sister must have 
been troublesome and a meddler for basenhaft acquired the mean- 
ing of gossipy. 

There seems no doubt that the original distinctions were a 
record of social status. The in-law relationship terms were origin- 
ally used only by the wife when addressing her husband’s kindred, 
in whose group she had gone to live. 

“The Aryan terms for affinities took shape only as applied to the young wife's 
relation to the kindred of the man into whose home she had come.” (O. Schrader, 
in an article on the Family (Teutonic) in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, vol. v, p. 752.) 

It is noteworthy that while there is in early German no term for 
mother’s brother, who was not of the kin group of her children, 
there is a term for father’s brother, who was of the kin group— 


in Old High German fatureo, from Latin patruus. The wife used 
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also the terms Zeithhur, husband’s brother, and snura, daughter-in- 
law, but no corresponding terms were used by the husband. 

In the earliest Teutonic and Slavic dialects there is a special 
term for widow but none for widower. A distinct status was given 
the wife of the deceased, inasmuch as she might not marry until 
the end of a prescribed period, whereas the widower could remarry 
atany time. Thus the kinship distinction follows in the wake of a 
social distinction and performs a real service. 

According to Karl von Amira (in Grundriss der Deutschen Rechts, 
vol. v), the distinction in early Germanic social life between cog- 
nates and agnates had its origin in the blood-bond, Blutsverband, 
which held together those related on the father’s side, but did not 
include the relatives of the mother, who belonged to another blood- 
bond. In Scandinavia this included the descendants of the four 
great-grandfathers and four great-, -andmothers, all rights being 
counted through the father’s side, au. not till this was exhausted, 
through the mother’s side. A narrower group included the “‘most 
convivial six hands,”’ den gesipptesten Handen, 1. e., father, mother, 
sister, son, daughter, brother, while a broader group comprised also ‘ 
nephews and nieces ‘‘in the widest sense’’—though von Amira does 
not explain what he means by ‘“‘the widest sense.”” In this group 
the male descendants of Enkeln, father’s brother, were called second 
sons, and were included in the first Knie, as were also the male 
ancestors of grandparents, called second fathers. The children of 
Geschwister and the Geschwister of parents were reckoned in the 
first Knie. 

(The view, that these distinctions in kinship terminology are 
closely related to the social conditions and dependent upon the 
latter, has been advanced by O. Schrader (Reallex. der Indogerman- 
ischen Altertumskunde, and in Sprachvergleichung) and by Berthold 
Delbriick (Die Indogermanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen. Ein 
Beitrag zur Vergleichenden Alterthunskunde. In Abhand. der 
Philologisch-Historischen Classe der Kéniglichen Sdchsischen Gesell- ‘ 
schaft der Wissenschaften, vol. 1, pp. 381-606, Leipzig 1890. Also, 
Das Mutterrecht bei den Indogermanen, in Preussiche Jahrbiicher 
(1895), vol. 89, pp. 14-27. See also W. H. R. Rivers’ article on 
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“Mother-Right,” in Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. VIII.) 

There seem, then, two ways in which these distinctions between 
maternal and paternal relatives can be accounted for. The first 
supposes a prior matrilineal or patrilineal stage where descent was 
counted only through one parent. When the descent came to be 
counted, subsequently, through both parents, the earlier method 
was supplemented rather than supplanted by the latter and ling- 
ered on by virtue of the inertia of language. Finally, the import- 
ance of the maternal-paternal distinction died out, and with the 
rationale, passed away the discrimination which originally was em- 
bodied in the terminology. Something of this progress can be 
traced in Greek, in Latin, and in German. 

A survey of the systems of relationship used by various peoples, 
who are still in the matrilineal stage, shows us, however, that the 
distinction between maternal and paternal relatives may be made 
prior to the transition to the paternal. Hence, a double nomen- 
clature cannot be accepted as marking a transition stage, though 
it cannot be denied that the supplementary patrilineal or matri- 
lineal system paves the way to patrilineal or matrilineal descent 
and facilitates, even if it does not insure it. The fact that many 
peoples in the matrilineal stage have the two-fold system of descent 
is no blow to this argument. Greek myths are as likely to have 
been called forth by the kinship distinctions as to have arisen out 
of conditions when mother-descent prevailed. 

Another rationale for the distinction will be found if we suppose 
the people divided into exogamous portions, so that father and 
father’s relations belong to one portion, mother and mother’s re- 
lations to another. The phratric and gentile systems of Greece 
and of Rome furnish such conditions; so do the kinship groups or 
village groups of the Teutons. (There is similar evidence from the 
Chinese.) The oath or in-law relationship of the early Germans 
is a good instance of the attitude toward an outsider unless he be- 
comes a sworn kin-man. 

Whether such fundamental units of the social organization gave 
rise to the kinship distinctions, or whether, on the other hand, the 
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kinship distinctions were primary and fundamental, and so gave 
rise to organizations which were, originally, only the kin, we cannot, 
in the absence of evidence, even surmise. It is enough to point 
out the correlation and the more or less parallel development of 
the two. Either one of these conditions could easily give rise to 
the other, and either one may be regarded a logical development 
from the other. The fact that near relatives, whether counted by 
paternal or by maternal descent, cannot marry, establishes ‘ex- 
ogamy, and, of necessity, exogamous groups, so that a restriction 
in marriage based upon blood relationship through one, or through 
both parents, lends countenance to a distinction between maternal 
and paternal relatives. Property rights emphasize the distinction 
and help to perpetuate it. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out that the Teutonic distinc- 
tions find their analogue elsewhere in Europe. The old French 
ballads frequently refer to a preference for a sister’s son rather than 
one’s own son, though French does not afford the kinship distinc- 
tions that we find in German. In early English, however, we find 
many similarities to the Teutonic terminologies. Thus, before 
1600 niece commonly meant a grand-daughter as well as the daugh- 
ter of one’s brother or sister, or was used to refer to any female 
relative. It was euphemistically applied to the illegitimate daugh- 
ter of an ecclesiastic. In the sixteenth century nepote was used to 
refer to a grandson as well as to a nephew. In the seventeenth 
century the word nephew commonly referred to a grandson. This 
is probably a survival of the earlier meaning of a descendant of 
remote or unspecified degree of descent, and in law, a successor; 
suggesting that the nephew had formerly inherited the property, 
though neither maternal nor paternal nephew is specified. A record 
of this preference for the nephew is contained in the meaning attach- 
ing at the present time to the word nepotism, a term which was 
introduced todescribe the Popes’ and other ecclesiastics’ favoritism 
toward nephews—as well as later toward other relatives—in giving 
them advancement over others. Again, though in the United 


States the term aunt is frequently applied endearingly to some el- 
derly woman of no relationship, and often of inferior rank, in Eng- 
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land it formerly was used of an old woman who was a prostitute or 
a gossip, the last mentioned meaning being identical with the Ger- 
man basenhaft, derived from Base, father’s sister. 

The English word cousin, also, has had a variety of meanings. 
In the fourteenth century it referred to any collateral relative 
more distant than a brother or sister, most frequently denoting 
nephew or niece. Through the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries it applied, in legal language, to the person of near- 
est relationship, including direct ancestors and descendants other 
than parents and children, another suggestion that the original 
descent of property was to the nephew or niece, since this was 
earlier the most prevalent meaning of the term. So the phrase 
“to call cousin’? became equivalent to “claim relationship with,” 
and still is current and has this meaning in England. Similarly, 
cousinage, now obsolete, came to mean kinship, copsanguinity, or 
kinsfolk.! 

Camp LEE, VA 

1An account of the meanings attaching previously to the English relationship 


terms will be found in J. A. H. Murray’s New English Dictionary on Historical Prin- 
ciples. Oxford. 
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MEMORIAL TO JOHN WESLEY POWELL 
By FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH 


FTER four years in the Civil War, Major John Wesley Powell, 
A minus his right forearm, which remained on the field of 
Shiloh, turned again to science and while geologizing in 
1867 in Middle Park, Colorado, conceived the idea of exploring 
the thousand miles of profound canyons through which the Green- 
Colorado river tumbled down some five thousand feet in lonely 
fury from the peaks of the Wind River mountains of Wyoming 
towards the sea. 

Around the hunter’s camps of the Far West for years circulated 
wild stories of gloomy subterranean passages where the Colorado 
disappeared from the light of day, and tore on its tumultuous 
course, and no man lived who could of his own knowledge, contro- 
vert them, nor yet the companion tales of mighty falls from whose 
grasp there was no escape. 

Major Powell formed his own opinion of these yarns and he 
resolved to act on his belief. From Green River station, Wyoming, 
therefore, on May 24, 1869, he started down the river with four 
small boats manned by resolute frontiersmen. After three months 
of desperate battling with the torrent the remnant of the party ar- 
rived with two boats at the appointed destination, the mouth of 
the Virgin river, August 30, 1869. 

At a particularly ugly rapid below the mouth of Diamond creek, 
three of the men refused to proceed, despite the Major’s efforts to 
persuade them that the end of the canyon must be near, and that 
they ran more chances of disaster in leaving. They climbed out 
on the north heading for the Mormon settlement of St. George, 
about 90 miles off. They were ambushed, and killed, near Mt. 
Dellenbaugh by the Shewits Indians. 

Of the meager accumulation of scientific data gathered under 
the exceptionally difficult circumstances, most was lost, so that, 
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while Major Powell had demonstrated the correctness of his opin- 
ion that the canyons, one and all, could be navigated with small 
boats downward; he found himself without the scientific material 
which was the main object of his adventure. 

Consequently, in a spirit entirely characteristic, he projected a 
second expedition which should be better provided, forewarned, and 
forearmed, and more able to carry on the proper exploration with 
some deliberation. 

The second expedition started from Green River station, Wyo- 
ming, May 22, 1871, provision during the interval having been 
made for side expeditions to bring in food supplies at stated places. 
For two years this party made extensive observations and researches, 
not only along the bottom of the canyons of the main river, but up 
side canyons, tributary rivers, and on the heights as well for con- 
siderable distances back on each side as happened to be possible. 
On the north side and the west these operations reached to the High 
Plateaus of Utah, to the Grand Wash, the Virgin and Pine Valley 
mountains; and on the south to the towns of the Moquis or Hopi 
Indians. 

This ‘‘Exploration of the Colorado River of the West and its 
Tributaries,’’ eventually extended much further and developed into 
the ‘‘Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain 
Region, J. W. Powell, in Charge,” merging finally in 1880, with 
other government surveys, to form the present Geological Survey 
a monument to the common sense of Congress, and of which Major 
Powell for many years was director. Out of the Powell surveys 
also grew the Bureau of Ethnology, which he founded and directed 
to the year of his death. 

In 1902 Major Powell died at the age of 68. On the second anni- 
versary of his death, at a meeting of the International Geological 
Congress at the Grand Canyon, it was suggested that a monument 
to his memory should be erected somewhere along the Canyon rim 
overlooking the Granite Gorge, the scene of his greatest triumph 
over the river. The matter was brought before Congress and at 
the 60th meeting of that body an appropriation was made in the 


sundry civil act, March 5, 1909, of $5,000 
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for the purpose of procuring and erecting on the brink of the Grand Canyon in 
the Grand Canyon Forest reserve in Arizona, a memorial to the late John Wesley 
Powell, with a suitable pedestal, if necessary, in recognition of his distinguished 
public services as a soldier, explorer, and administrator of government scientific 
work. 


The design was to be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The Secretary at that time was the Hon. Walter 
L. Fisher who immediately appointed, as his advisory committee, 
three long-time intimate friends of Major Powell: W. H. Holmes 
of the National Museum, C. D. Walcott of the Smithsonian, and 
H. C. Rizer of the Geological Survey. This committee entered 
wholeheartedly into the effort to secure the best design and the 
best results for the amount appropriated, and consultations in 
many directions were instituted. The smallness of the appropri- 
ation for so large a task wasa handicap. Not only were preliminary 
expenses in the way of tentative designs and models to be consid- 
ered but there were the very serious questions of transportation of 
men and materials to the Canyon. The site chosen was Sentinel 
Point about one mile west of Hotel El Tovar. Even the water 
for mixing the concrete would require to be hauled (as all water 
for all purposes is hauled for the hotel and other buildings at Grand 
Canyon station) from a point about seventy-five miles back from 
the rim. Although the great river is so near it must be remembered 
that it flows at the bottom of a gorge five thousand feet deep. 

Another difficulty in working out a design was to provide against 
the vandalism of tourists and cowboys. There would be few of the 
latter at the Canyon but many of the former, and the practical 
obliteration by vandals of the Custer monument on the Little Big 
Horn was a clear warning. 

The Art Commission, too, must pass on the design. At last, 
a design of a huge seat with a bronze record tablet set into its back, 
reared on a stepped platform, from which the chasm could be viewed, 
was prepared and all requirements fulfilled, only to find that its 
cost was beyond the funds available. Congress refused to add 
anything and although the Santa Fé railway offered to transport 
materials to El Tovar free of cost and the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Company of El Paso unhesitatingly contributed an entire 
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car-load of cement, the design had to be revised and scaled down. 
The seat feature was omitted entirely and a truncated pyramid, of 
rough-dressed native stone, with a platform reached by a broad 
flight of steps from the side opposite the outer rim of the promon- 
tory, was adopted by the Secretary of the Interior from designs 
made in his office. 

The modified monument was completed on Sentinel Point, 
December, 1916. The bronze tablet (pl. v) designed by J. R. 
Marshall, with an insert of a low relief portrait of Major Powell 
by Miss Leila Usher, was set in the face of a low altar-like wall 
rising from the outer edge of the pyramid in such a way that the 
visitor sees it as he mounts the steps and looks out into the wide 
chasm. 

On each side of the portrait of the leader are the names of the 
men of his two parties who stood by him to the end of his canyon 
adventure, and below is the statement: 

ERECTED BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES TO 
MAJOR JOHN WESLEY POWELL FIRST EXPLORER OF THE 
GRAND CANYON WHO DESCENDED THE RIVER WITH HIS 
PARTY IN ROW BOATS TRAVERSING THE GORGE BENEATH 
THIS POINT AUGUST 17TH 1869 AND AGAIN SEPTEMBER ist 1872 

The dedication of the monument (pl. v1) rested with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior who made up his mind to hold the ceremony 
while on a trip west in the spring of 1918. On May 20, accord- 
ingly, 49 years after the event the final touch was given, to the 
monument marking the conclusion of a great epoch in the history 
of the United States, the epoch of western exploration and explora- 
tory development which closed with the romantic achievement of 
Major Powell. 

The hasty telegraphic invitations to the survivors of the expe- 
ditions, Messrs. Jones, Hillers, Hattan, and Dellenbaugh did not 
allow them time to reach the scene from their distant homes, so 
neither they, nor Mrs. Powell, nor her daughter, nor any of the 
original committee on the monument, were present.! Fortunately 

1 Another member of the second expedition is still living also, ‘‘hale and hearty,”’ 
Captain F. M. Bishop, but as Capt. Bishop severed his connection with the party at 


the end of 1871 and did not go into the Grand Canyon his name does not appear on 
the tablet. 
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a surviving sister of Major Powell’s, Mrs. Juliet Powell Rice, came 
on from California, and also Mrs. L. W. Field, who was living with 
her husband at Green River station when Major Powell started, 
and who served the party their last civilized breakfast before they 
turned their prows down the stream. 

The ceremonies were arranged by Manager Brant of El Tovar 
and began at two in the afternoon of May 20, 1918, by an invocation 
by Bishop Atwood of Phoenix. This was followed by the placing 
of a wreath of wild flowers on the monument by a company of 
young girls dressed in white. A libation of water from the Colo- 
rado was next poured by Mrs. Field. Then Governor George W. 
P. Hunt, of Arizona, made an address, William Farnum the emi- 
nent actor recited, and finally Secretary Lane concluded the exer- 
cises by these remarks: 

Major Powell throughout his life was the incarnation of the inquisitive and 
ourageous spirit of the American. He wanted to know and he was willing to 
risk his life that he might know. This was the spirit that he showed in making 
the hazard of his life in exploring the Colorado River canyon. Mystery did not 
daunt him. It was a challenge to his intrepid spirit. From boyhood he was a 
soldier, not merely in the brave days of his army life, but in the equally brave 
days of his civil life. If, as some one has said, life is a great experience and only 
the adventurous succeed, Powell's life was a success. His name is forever linked 
with the romance of the conquest of the American continent. This monument 
will stand for the centuries to his honor, but there should be, and there will be, 
a greater monument to him, erected to him by the people of the United States. 
For these waters will be turned upon millions of acres of desert lands to make them 
fruitful. The soldiers returning from our great war across the ocean will, I trust, 
be put to work storing and training and leading out these waters upon the great 
plains below, and the homes that during the centuries to come will dot what now 
is waste land, will be the real monument to Major Powell. 

Considering that Major Powell was one of the first to urge the 
reclamation of the arid lands of the United States, the Secretary’s 
remarks were truly apropos. 

But nothing, no matter how big, can express more eloquently 
the absolute identity of Major Powell with the spirit of the wonder- 
ful river than this simple pyramid, overlooking the most difficult 
portion of the torrent and the deepest and most magnificent part 


of the whole series of great canyons. 
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Primitive Man. (Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. vu.) G. 
ELLioT SmitH, F.R.S. London: Published for the British Acad- 
emy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1917. 50 pp. 
3s. 6d. net. 

This comprehensive and suggestive paper is a timely plea for the 
study of man’s history as a closely interrelated whole and in fact a direct 
claim also for the essential unity of civilization (p. 2). It is the first of 
the kind in recent years—at least in the English language—which has 
come to the reviewer's attention and while it expresses quite forcibly 
several ideas which he has himself hitherto lacked the courage to put 
forth, it also oversteps what seem to him to be the reasonable bounds. 

There was a time, not long past, when anthropologists had an argu- 
ment over the singular or plural origin of the human species and which 
ended, it seems, in a victory for the monogenists. We now appear to 


be entering upon a discussion of the unitary « 


r multiple origin of cultural 
traits and in view of the suggested analogy perhaps we ought to yield 
the point at once. For Prof. Smith, if I have understood him correctly, 
maintains that a given culture trait or complex of traits arose at a par- 
ticular time in a particular place—to be specific, in the vicinity of Egypt 

whence it was transmitted by simple diffusion sometimes to the ends 
of the earth (see pp. 28, 29, 33 and 38). At first this seems a most 
illuminating flash but when the actual facts of trait distribution over 
the world are examined in its light many difficulties arise. 

Let us agree for argument’s sake that all the primary inventions 
originated somewhere near the meeting place of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Then, in view of the fact that the earth’s continental outlines have re- 
mained practically undisturbed since before man began his inventive 
career, we should expect the oldest of his ideas to have the widest gen- 
eral distribution while the latest inventions, other things remaining equal, 
would have traveled only a short distance from their place of origin. 
That is, if we may venture to represent the combined time and space 
relations graphically, we should have something like a pyramid or a cone 
rising by step-like stages, built up as it were of blocks of successively 
smaller and smaller dimensions. The foundation block, representing the 
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Paleolithic culture stage, would be the largest in both dimensions. The 
Neolithic would be next in size and so on up to the Iron Age, let us say. 
Differently stated, 7. e., considered merely as a spatial phenomenon, we 
should have a distribution arrangement very similar to that observed 
in the organic world where a given species normally enjoys only a rela- 
tively limited geographic range while its genus, its family, its suborder, 
etc., enjoy successively larger and larger areas of distribution. In fact 
Prof. Smith himself (p. 31) expressly recognizes the possibility of some 
such zonal scheme. Now as a matter of fact we find no such distribu- 
tion arrangement in the sphere of culture applicable to the world as a 
whole and yet we do find something of the sort to be true for certain 
specifically defined subareas as e. g., the American Southwest, where the 
distribution of several successive styles of pottery conforms in the most 
beautiful manner to just this idea. Clearly therefore some disturbing 
elements have entered into the larger general process of diffusion until 
the facts of cultural trait distribution seem a tangled skein impossible to 
unravel. 

In the first place, as far as contrary evidence is concerned, it appears 
that the early phases of the Paleolithic culture as such never entered 
the American continent at all. Either this continent was not inhabited 
at the time or else our theory of distribution immediately breaks down 
because our first American immigrants would seem to have entered the 
New World somewhere on the Solutrean culture horizon, 7. e., at the 
true close of the Paleolithic Age. Our theory of unitary origin may there- 
fore still be intact. But there is a second difficulty not so easily side- 
stepped. We find in both Middle and South America evidences of two 
or more somewhat differentiated but relatively highly specialized culture 
centers and in addition to these distant developments there are several 
subcenters in the Old World itself, as for example those of the Aegean, 
the Ganges and the Yang-tse-Kiang basins. That is, viewing the world 
as a whole, we have not one but several pyramids, pyramids which so 
far as we can see were not in all cases directly connected with our pri- 
mary pyramid, except possibly at the extreme base level. The land 
route from southwestern Asia to Peru is long and difficult and our sup- 
posed migrants have left no clearly discernible tracks. There remain 
to us therefore only two possibilities: either there was a direct oversea 
communication route connecting southwestern Asia on the one hand 
with Middle and South America on the other (and it is a very enticing 


hypothesis) or else our widely separated culture centers were indepen- 


dent developments, the resultants of other factors than those of simple 
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diffusion by migrating bands. In the third place our supposed primary 
center—if indeed it was the primary center—long ago virtually dropped 
out of the race, leaving the subcenters to pursue more or less divergent 
courses of development; and in our talk of the “rise and fall of empires” 
we seem tacitly to claim that the different centers have by turn held the 
dominant position while at the same time the rest as a rule did not sim- 
ply disappear, except in a political or military sense, but continued their 
separate courses, having surrendered to the conquerors or rather shared 
with them only those things which the latter were capable of utilizing. 

Now we may admit without hesitation that all of these geographic- 
ally separated centers have or had many fundamental traits in common, 
but it is at least equally obvious that they also exhibited traits each 
peculiarly their own. The ends sought by all these different cultures 
were more or less the same, but the means of accomplishment differed 
greatly. Why, it may be asked, should these differences arise if culture 
was the resultant merely of diffusion by contact? But the answer to 
that question is immaterial to our purpose at present; we are interested 
primarily in the trait similarities that exist in certain Old World and 
New World culture centers where direct contact or, in other words, the 
process of diffusion can, as it seems to the reviewer, safely be eliminated. 
What other determining factors are there besides that of diffusion? 

When we begin to examine the concrete embodiments of human 
ideas as they come to us from different times and places we become 
conscious of a cleavage plane running through the whole mass. Utili- 
tarian objects, as, e. g., tools, at once strike us by their fundamental 
similarities of shapes; whereas, by contrast, ornamental objects strike 
us rather by the differences revealed. In order of time, both theoret- 
ically and as a matter of demonstrated fact, the utilitarian aspect is the 
older and more fundamental sphere of expression and, as it seems to the 
reviewer, it is in a large measure determined by considerations inhering 
in external nature, while the other aspect, the ornamental, is determined 
at least in part by considerations inhering in man himself. 

If a man wants to punch a hole through a piece of skin or something 
he requires a sharp-pointed implement, he cannot simply employ any- 
thing that happens to be at hand. If he wishes to cut the skin in two 
parts he needs something with a sharp edge. If he wishes to make a 
substitute for skin there are only a very few fundamental ways in which 
textile elements can be united and made to serve the purpose. If he 
wishes to catch a fish by enticing him to swallow a toothsome morsel at 
the end of a string he will, to be uniformly successful, need a hook; and 
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a hook is a hook and not a penholder. If a house-builder wishes to in- 
sert a doorway in a masonry wall there are only two or three possible 
waysin which he can do it: he may bridge the gap in Greek fashion by a 
horizontal span of wood or stone, he may arch it over as did the Romans 
or he may draw in the aperture A -wise towards the top, as was commonly 
done in Middle America. When the American Indian perceived the 
value and possibility of irrigation he was obliged to tap the neighboring 
stream above and not below his field, his system of watering could not 
vary in principle from that of ancient Mesopotamia or of the modern 
reclamation engineer. And if a civilized man, lost in the wilds without 
his pocket-knife, should attempt to improvise a substitute from flint he 
would, to be successful, have to repeat one or more of the primitive meth- 
ods of flint working. No matter what may be his knowledge and abil- 
ity, there is no royal road to success, he must return to first principles 
or else fail. That is to say, there is a conditioning factor in nature which 
tends to produce like results in different parts of the world. In the com- 
monest of trades and even in the case of so-called unskilled labor there 
is a “right way”’ of doing everything and the untutored sooner or later 
stumble into it, often simply because the “right way,’’ for one thing, is 
generally the way involving the least effort. But, in reality, it involves 
more, as any seasoned workman with a spark of feeling for his job will 
tell us. The “right way”’ of performing even the most commonplace 
task is the way which combines the “least effort’’ with the best (7. e., 
most useful) and most pleasing (7. e., artistic) result. In other words, 
in the making of an implement as in the fostering of a culture there is 
not one but two conditioning factors: there is the limitation of possi- 
bilities inherent in nature and then, besides, there is a psychic element; 
a successful culture is in one sense simply a happy adjustment of those 
two factors. 

But to mention this psychic factor is one thing, for an archaeologist 
to define it and to describe it is quite another. The old a priori argu- 
ment about the “psychic unity’’ of the human race is all very well but 
it gets us nowhere and yet presumably no one will deny that it is there 
and that it is in some measure responsible for geographically separated 
identities of cultural traits. The workman's pride in his task well done 
is not a mere something handed down to him out of his professional 
environment, it is something given, something which partakes of the 
character of a hereditary trait. But let us dismiss the subject with an 


illustration. There is a certain class of people—and the class is not 


limited by either racial or geographical boundaries—who express a not- 
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able fondness for bright (we sometimes call them “‘loud’’) colors in dress. 
To all appearances this universal trait is not a cultivated taste origin- 
ating at some particular place whence it was disseminated over the 
earth. Rather it appears to have a deeper origin for it commonly per- 
sists even in a restraining cultural environment. 

In conclusion, then, it seems permissible to state that the earliest 
and most rudimentary features of culture are largely utilitarian and that 
they show world-wide similarity not merely because men think alike 
but because the elementary human requirements are alike and because 
nature imposes certain conditions or limitations as to the manner of 
fulfilling these requirements. Accordingly, when we discover that prim- 
itive peoples the world over for untold ages have been using the oleo- 
cranon bone of the deer or some similar animal for the purpose of making 
pointed implements, it seems more reasonable to suppose that this hap- 
pened because this is the particular bone which lends itself to that pur- 
pose with the least possible amount of labor rather than that the prac- 
tice of empicying it was disseminated from some particular spot on the 
globe. When, however, we come to the non-utilitarian culture features, 
of a somewhat later date in point of origin, the case becomes a little more 
doubtful Here “psychic unity’’ begins to figure; but speaking for my- 
self, I am not claiming everything for it; I am prepared to divide the 
credit for widely separated cultural similarities more or less evenly be- 
tween psychic unity and diffusion. If, for example, Peruvian art «ere 
found to embody a whole series of highly specialized Egyptian tr-its, let 
us say, then I should be disposed to agree with Prof. Smith that there 
had been direct intercommunication in relatively late times. But this 
is not the place to enter upon a discussion of that subject. And so, with- 
out categorically denying his theory of diffusion, it seems to the reviewer 
that neither our facts nor our theories warrant us in wholly ignoring the 
old arguments about “ Environment” and “ Psychic Unity.’’ And while 
I do not venture to demonstrate it, I believe that in the long, world- 
wide interplay of mind and matter identical situations are bound to have 
arisen at different times and places so that therefore we may take it for 
granted that many of our inventions have been repeated not once but 
several times. To say that two intellects from identical premises could 
not draw identical conclusions seems equivalent to saying that no one 
intellect could ever express a sound original judgment which in turn is 
equivalent to saying that civilization would never have come to be. 

But why speculate further on these lines? There is another funda- 


mental point to Prof. Smith’s paper the consideration of which may lead 
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us nearer to the truth of the whole matter. He writes on pages 2 and 21 
to the effect that some so-called “ primitive’’ ideas are not primitive at 
all in the sense of being ancient but instead are often crude adaptations 
and borrowings from a higher neighboring culture, often of a relatively 
late date. This of course is a fact well recognized among critical stu- 
dents and it is one which works havoc with our chronological schemes 
and in so doing shows us the inevitable danger of intensive and at the 
same time geographically circumscribed research. Frankly, to one con- 
templating the archaeology of western Europe from the opposite side of 
the Atlantic that science has for some four or five years presented several 
very astonishing inconsistencies. But let Prof. Smith speak. 

After warning us of the “confusing chronological implications’’ in 
our present use of the terms Paleolithic and Neolithic he urges what he 
calls “the still more fundamental objection”’ to these and other defini- 
tions, viz., “that the great cultural break in western Europe itself (and 
even in its flint work) did not fall between the so-called Paleolithic and 
Neolithic Ages, but between the Lower and Upper Paleolithic periods 
pp. 18-29). There is,’’ he continues, ‘‘a much closer kinship between 
the flint-work of the so-called Upper Paleolithic and Neolithic Ages than 
there is between the former and that of the Lower Paleolithic period”’ 
p. 18). This is a sweeping assertion but one which, in view of the sub- 
stitution of racial types supposed to have occurred at this time, might 
well have been expected to be true. Nevertheless, if we are to accept 
the chronology as determined for France and northern Spain, the reviewer 
finds it impossible to agree unequivocally. Certainly, the Aurignacian 
industry is characterized by the seemingly sudden appearance of a whole 
series of new types in the way of both bone and flint implements; but 
traces of bone implements do occur in the Mousterian deposits (the re- 
viewer has removed them with his own hands at Castillo) and the Auri- 
gnacian flint technique, at least in certain of its phases, is identical 
with that of the Mousterian epoch. In fact, if our Paleolithic data for 
western Europe have been correctly and completely presented, then, from 
the point of view of the flint-working technique, the transition from Mous- 
terian to Aurignacian offers fewer difficulties than that of any other shift, 
except perhaps the one from Chellean to Acheulean. Thus really im- 
portant modifications are involved in the transitions from Acheulean to 
Mousterian, from Aurignacian to Solutrean, and from Solutrean to Mag- 
dalenian—all quite as radical in their way as the transition from Magda- 
lenian or Azilian to Neolithic. 


Stating the condition in another way, the whole Paleolithic group 
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series (excepting the Acheulean) have until very recently appeared like 
so many distinct, successive phenomena not derivable the one from the 
other. It has looked as if possibly some of the transitional facies did 
not exist in western Europe; that in other words, these successive in- 
ventions were perfected elsewhere—in Asia or Africa, perhaps—and that 
they reached the Pyrenean foothill country merely as so many successive 
cultural waves. Thus conceived, the separate group series, in conform- 
ity to what seems to be Prof. Smith’s general theory, might have origin- 
ated in one and the same locality; or, what is just as probable, they might 
have originated each in its own separate locality; or finally, as seems even 
more likely, some of them might have been re-originated at several dif 

ferent times and places. In short the general outlook with reference to 
our Paleolithic culture problem has been not unlike that which the out- 
sider still seems to see in physical anthropology and in fact throughout 
the whole range of evolutionary biology. That is, we have had a geo- 
logically or stratigraphically determined time series but no one has been 
able until recently to demonstrate anything like genetic relationships. 
Thus to cite an example from physical anthropology our author himself 
(pp. 16 and 23) considers it- doubtful whether Homo neanderthalensis 
was in the direct ancestral line of modern man and with reference to the 
contemporary implement series he says, on the latter page, that there 
is nothing to suggest the evolution of one type from another as having 
taken place in western Europe. The whole is to him a discrete series of 
phenomena. To all this, however, it was always possible to reply either 
that the representative transitional stations had not been located or else 
that the data at hand had not been critically handled. But at the pres- 
ent moment that subterfuge is hardly necessary. The French archaeolo- 
gists, particularly Breuil, Capitan and Obermaier, have all in recent years 
made some headway towards bridging the gaps by showing, for example, 
that certain Solutrean features were clearly foreshadowed in the Aurig- 
nacian industry and that certain Acheulean features held over into the 
Mousterian, etc. It is still possible perhaps to agree with Prof. Smith 
that our Paleolithic industrial series were most of them invented beyond 
the confines of western Europe but the transition from one to another 
even here is not so abrupt as we formerly supposed. 

But our disagreement with Prof. Smith is only partial. He admini- 
sters a well-directed blow to those mostly European archaeologists whose 
evolutionary ideas have led them to take for granted that the cultural 
history of France is the natural and necessary cultural history of the 


world at large. That this assumption is unfounded we have already 
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suggested in our reference to America but as the author himself points 
out (p. 19), it can be demonstrated without going beyond the confines 
of Europe. Thus, as he puts it, ‘‘the Mediterranean lands as a whole 
passed directly from the Aurignacian stage to the Neolithic,’’ the Solu- 
trean and Magdalenian industries never having made their way for in- 
stance into Italy and southern Spain. In the same way it now seems 
timely to add, there are probably other sections of the Old World in 
which the Solutrean stage passed directly over into the Neolithic, with- 
out the interposition of the Magdalenian and Azilian phases. And this 
brings us to the crux. 

Prof. Smith has not told the whole story and besides, his argument 
has a recoil, as it were. What he said about the irregularity in geograph- 
ical distribution of our western European culture phases and consequently 
about the ‘“‘confusing chronological implications’ is doubtless true. But 
why accept the chronological series localized in France in preference to 
those of Italy and those of Austria? Stratigraphy is not the only cri- 
terion of chronology; the history of culture involves technological con- 
siderations which cannot properly be ignored and which in this case 
appear to show the way out of the difficulty. Thus, however discrete 
and unrelated may seem the industrial phenomena making up the French 
Paleolithic series as determined by stratigraphic methods, from the point 
of view of technique alone there is, I am convinced, something both 
“‘natural’’ and “‘necessary”’ in the scheme, at least up to a certain point. 
That is to say, the methods followed in the production of the successive 
series of implements do depend the one upon the other and therefore do 
appear in some measure to be achieved by those “ blind forces of an arbi- 
trary and inevitable process of evolution’’ which Prof. Smith so repeatedly 
and so vehemently seeks to expose and to discredit (see, e. g., pp. 19, 
28, 34, 47. and 49). For just as in the study of human embryology we 
imagine we see passing in review the main transformation making up the 
history of the phylum just so in the production of a Solutrean blade the 
artisan is obliged to repeat the main technical steps of the preceding 
Paleolithic Age. During the rough reduction of his flint nodule, by 
means of flaking, he must employ what is essentially the Chellean method 
and during the finishing process, by means of chipping, must employ 
what is nothing more nor less than a Mousterian trick brought to per- 
fection. In other words, if we view the Paleolithic industries in the 
large we see only two great technical steps—the Chellean and the Mous- 


terian; the Acheulean is merely an advance or an improvement on the 


former as the Aurignacian and Solutrean are successive improvements 
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on the latter. For this reason—without for a moment calling in ques- 
tion the validity of Paleolithic stratigraphy as determined for western 
Europe—it seems to the reviewer self-evident that the Solutrean (not 
the Magdalenian or the Azilian) flint industry is the true and only possible 
transitional phase connecting the Paleolithic and Neolithic ages. In 
fact the Solutrean technique as such remains a phase of Neolithic cul- 
ture to the present day. Stated a little differently, the Solutrean flint 
industry is the technological outcome and consummation of Paleolithic 
workmanship: beyond it there was nothing left to do but to fashion 
implements by pecking and grinding. The latter process of reduction 
was known already, having been used on bone implements all through 
Aurignacian times. Therefore, seeing how difficult it has been even 
stratigraphically to bridge the gap between the Magdalenian and Neo- 
lithic culturés by way of the Azilian-Tardenoisian phases, why not rec- 
ognize at once that technologically it can not be done; that the Magda- 
lenian and Azilian-Tardenoisian stages, as they appear in France, are 
merely survivals or successive continuations of the Aurignacian which 
later was temporarily obscured by the incursion of a Solutrean culture 
wave from some outside point:of origin. Or we may explain the situa- 
tion in another way. There is some reason for believing that the Solu- 
trean technique was actually invented or perfected in the Pyrenean re- 
gion and that although it did not at once gain general acceptance in 
western Europe it spread thence eastward over Asia and ultimately 
into both Af ica and America. Meanwhile those who had failed to take 
up with the Solutrean technique went off on an impossible line of special- 
ization and when they had achieved almost complete extinction with 
their Azilian-Tardenoisian efforts they were at last engulfed in a return 
wave of the full Neolithic. But, wherever the Solutrean center of origin, 
whether in France or in the region of the Black Sea, as suggested by 
Prof. Smith (p. 19), its center of culmination lies- probably somewhere 
to the east, perhaps in Asia. Some day we shall discover it and when we 
do we shall doubtless at the same time find the commencement of the 
so-called Neolithic technique. For an archeologist to predict this seems 
no more hazardous than for the astronomers to have predicted the posi- 
tion of a missing planet. 

With this we shail have to close. _We have considered only the two 
main points to Prof. Smith’s paper and while the discussion has been 
drawn out at some length, it is not, I trust, out of proportion with the 
importance of the subject. The reviewer has attained neither the years 


nor the familiarity with the facts of the subject to permit his claiming a 
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matured judgment; but he is prepared to go a long ways with the writer 
though, most emphatically, not all the way. But whatever the faults 
of the paper or of the review, it seems clear that we are much in need of 
this type of study or otherwise we shall soon be swamped in a multi- 
plicity of details. 
N. C. NELSON 
NORTH AMERICA 

Teton Sioux Music. FRANCES DENSMORE. (Bureau of American Eth- 

nology, Bulletin 61, pages 1-561, plates 1-82.) Washington, 1918. 

In this volume Miss Densmore presents and analyzes 240 songs, and 
describes the ceremonies and occasions on which they are sung. Com- 
bined with her Chippewa music in Bulletins 45 and 53, this makes a 
total of 600 songs which she has rendered available from the two tribes. 
The volume of this material renders her work a most important contri- 
bution in a division of ethnology which is still in its infancy. 

Fault will probably be found in some quarters with Miss Densmore’s 
transcriptions on the ground that she has used ordinary musical notation 
with only an occasional indication of pitch deviation. It is to be hoped 
that she will not allow such criticism to disturb her. It is no doubt im- 
portant that some study of primitive music be made with a finer deter- 
mination of pitch values than the current musical notation allows. But 
until we know more of the deviations of pitch in our own vocal music, 
it would be pedantic to insist that a superior standard of discrimination 
be applied in primitive songs. 

On the other hand, the author’s treatment of tonality seems open 
to more valid objection. In assuming the tonality of each song she 
obviously predetermines its scale and therefore the scales of Sioux music 
in general. By her non-observance of this fact, Miss Densmore seems 
to have vitiated entirely the value of her tables 1, 2, 3, 6, 


2, 3 


7, 8, and 14 
both in her analyses of the Sioux songs (page 12) and the comparison 
with Chippewa (page 26). It is true that the question of tonality and 
scale in primitive music is difficult, and that just because the feeling for 
tonality is obviously less rigid than among ourselves, and the scale some- 
what looser, any method of attack is open to a certain arbitrariness. At 
the same time there is a definite problem, and to take our own system as 
the point of departure precludes any possibility of determining the native 
system, however vague this may be. The author’s tabulations would 
certainly have shown more if she had attempted at the outset to ascer- 
tain the tone which in native feeling seemed in each song to correspond 


most closely to our tonic. This would probably be a tone brought into 
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prominence by repetition or accentuation, possibly by the structure of 
the melody; and would, with high probability, be either the first or the 
last note of the song. In many cases there might be doubt as between 
these alternatives; but the tabulation of the entire analyzed material, 
first on the basis of one assumption—say that such tonality as there was 
resided in the last note—and then of another,—say the first note,— 
would have provided two or more sets of interpretations of the material. 
Between these there might then have been a distinct choice on the ground 
that one method of interpretation yielded a greater consistency of sys- 
tem than the other. Even this plan could not be expected to carry us 
very far; yet it would at least have been an endeavor to obtain objective 
results. Miss Densmore’s assumption of tonality is unscientific because 
it is subjective—subjective not in the personal sense, it is true, but with 
reference to our music. 

Her tabulation of the tonal compass of the songs is free from this 
fault, and of interest. The same may be said of her studies of intervals 
and progressions. Downward progressions are nearly twice as numerous 
as the upward. This is partly due to the descending tendency of the 
songs as wholes, and partly to the fact that the intervals in upward pro- 
gressions tend to be larger. The average interval is very nearly three 
semitones. 

Miss Densmore’s comparison between the older and more recent 
songs (pages 22 to 25, with indications throughout in the tables) is a 
most laudable innovation. The newer songs (presumably composed in 
the last half century) show some tendency to smaller compass of tone, 
to beginning with an upward progression and with an accented part of 
the measure, to avoiding change of time, and to increasing the number 
of distinct “rhythmic units’’ within a single song. Other features, as 
the average interval, have hardly altered. The author possibly makes 
somewhat more of the changes than her material warrants, and it is of 
course difficult to estimate the age of many songs; but on the whole 
there can be no doubt that she has developed in this matter an interest- 
ing and promising line of attack, 

Her comparison of Chippewa and Sioux music contains some inter- 
esting results (tables 5A, 9A, IOA, IIA, I2A, 13A, I4A, and 17A) whose 
detailed discussion lack of space forbids. On the whole, Chippewa and 
Sioux music are probably quite similar. It is to be hoped that Miss 
Densmore will not only continue her researches along this line, bu‘ give 
them greater geographic range. As it is now, there is nothing in the 


author’s work to indicate whether Sioux or Chippewa music may not 
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be substantially identical as compared with the total range of American 
systems, or on the other hand may represent extremes. Even the com- 
parison with the smaller collections made by other authors from other 
tribes would have helped greatly—Miss Fletcher’s Omaha material, for 
instance, or some of the fairly extensive series from the southwest or 
northwest. With Miss Densmore’s experience she should have little dif- 
ficulty in using the work of other observers, and allowing at least to some 
degree for the differences of perception or method. Or, researches of 
her own, based on a hundred songs from each of six tribes—say a pair 
from each of three widely separated regions—would have given an im- 
mensely wider outlook on native American music in general than the 
present six hundred songs from two contiguous tribes. And this en- 
hanced perspective would have more than made up for any minor inac- 
curacies resulting from less thorough acquaintance with the several 
groups. 

The graphic plots (pages 51 to 54) are very interesting, and will no 
doubt yield important results when more systematically applied. The 
indication in the transcriptions of the “rhythmic units,’’ and their sub- 
sequent tabulation (page 525), is also to be commended as contributing to 
the clearness of structural analysis. 

The major part of the volume consists of transcriptions, individual 
analyses, and ethnological material. This rather diverse mass of mater- 
ial is presented in a dovetailed manner that is unlikely to satisfy either 
the musical student or the ethnologist. Musically there is nothing 
gained, and normally something lost, by having two songs and their 
analyses separated by a ceremonial description or biography. Recip- 


rocally, the student of Sioux religion will feel the same way about the 


interspersed songs. The author appears to have had a feeling that a 
song could be best studied in relation to its place in the culture. Ulti- 
mately, this feeling is correct. But in its first aspect a song presents a 


musical problem and must be brought into relation with other musical 
material. It is probably only after the music and the religion of the 
Sioux have been separately worked out with some care that endeavors 
to determine the relation between the two can be seriously fruitful. 

For instance, on page 53 Miss Densmore pfresents five types of mel- 
odic outlines: 

The character of type C is a repetition of the lewest tone, usually the keynote, 
the melody descending to the keynote, returning to a higher tone and again de- 


scending to the lowest tone, with a repetition of that tone. . . . It will be re- 


called that the element of affirmation was very strong in the treatment of the 
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sick. . . . Reference to the analyses of songs used in treating the sick will show 


a large proportion of these songs ending on the keynote. ... Type D.. . first 
noted in the songs of Dream societies, . . . is characterized by a short ascent 
and descent frequently repeated in the melody. . . . Practically all are songs 


concerning men or animals in motion. 


The implication of these passages would seem to be that a melody which 
substantially repeats its course suggests affirmation and hence confidence 
to the Sioux, and that one whose course wavers, suggests the motions 
of dream men or animals. If this is the author’s interpretation, it should 
be received with some misgivings. It is very doubtful whether much 
rationalization can be expected of any normal music. Even if such an 
element exists, it would probably be secondary to a more objective asso- 
ciation between a musical type and a cultural type. The Sioux, like 
other Indians, no doubt possess a distinctive class of songs used in sha- 
manism, just as they have distinct types of music associated with gam- 
bling, love-making, and various kinds of ritual. The first requisite in 
the face of this situation however is a wholly objective determination of 
the type of the shamanistic songs as compared with the other types of 
songs. How far there may also be a connection in subjective feeling or 
reasoning between shamanistic music and shamanistic practice, is a sep- 
arate problem, a subsequent one, and in the nature of things, an extremely 
delicate one. Our own church music expresses a variety of emotions in 
a similarity of forms. Everyone recognizes a hymn tune as a hymn tune, 
although one hymn professes to express joy, another resignation, and a 
third adoration. An endeavor to correlate among the body of our hymns 
particular musical forms with these several emotions would seem justi- 
fied only after the normal form of our hymns as music had been estab- 
lished with reference to our music in general. In other words, a piece 
of music associated with a certain cultural activity is first of all music, 
secondly a piece of culture, and only lastly and indirectly an expression 
of personal emotion. 

Miss Densmore should not feel discouraged at these strictures. She 
has done so much that it is impossible to resist the temptation of point- 
ing out how by a slight change of method, and by a broadening of scope 
not necessarily involving a greater employment of time, she could have 
done even more. There are so few workers in this extremely interesting 
field that codrdination of effort isimperative. No investigator operating 
in spiritual singlehandedness can attain to full fruition. Very little tech- 
nique of investigation and interpretation has been established. Each 


student is experimenting in method—now successfully, and again mis- 
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takenly. Each must profit by the errors and attainments of the others. 
In that case it will not be long before a body of information is assembled 
and a mass of tried methods is available which will allow of much more 
rapid progress on the part of each individual collaborator. 


A. L. KROEBER 


The Ethnogeography of the Tewa Indians (Twenty-ninth Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology). JOHN PEABODY HARRING- 
TON. Pages 37-636, 16 pls., 30 maps. Washington, 1916. 

This scholarly work, whose size and detail approximate the monu- 
mental, deserves notice first of all as one of the few exact ethnogeographic 
studies published in the American field in recent years. It represents a 
side of research which, with the allied topics of politics and economics, 
has been unduly neglected. Subjects such as these scarcely lend them- 
selves to purely schematic distinctions or to theorizing. Least of all can 
ethnogeographic material be made to subserve a theory of evolutionary 
development. It also requires an intimate knowledge rather painstak- 
ingly acquired. Much more attention has therefore been devoted by 
anthropologists to fields in which slender materials offered the allure of 
readier generalizations. But, as it is accepted that no ethnological prin- 
ciples can pretend to much validity that do not rest on an understanding 
of the involved civilizations as wholes, so no civilization can be wholly 
known without the geographic basis which is its soil in the metaphorical 
as well as physical sense. This is perhaps doubly true for the ethnolo- 
gist who is not a formal environmentalist. 

Our gratitude is therefore due Mr. Harrington: first for undertaking 
the task, and second, for carrying it through with unusual conscience, 
exhaustiveness, and adequacy. The literature, even if bad or indiffer- 
ent, is always connected with the new data presented. The form and 
meaning of native names are rendered most carefully. A mass of cor- 
related matter is brought in, although not strictly geographic. Even 
the mapping has been done afresh wherever existing bases were wrong 
or insufficient. 

Only one stricture can be placed; and this on the ground of omission. 
Except for a few pages introducing the long section on place-names, there 
is no summing up, no inferences, no generalized connecting of Tewa 
geography with Tewa culture. The work, for all its value, remains a 
huge dictionary arranged geographically instead of alphabetically. The 


plan of presentation is carefully worked out: when the reader has appre- 


ciated this, and the quantity and quality of the contained data, and is 
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ready to proceed to a synthesis which his mind can carry away, the book 
stops. Mr. Harrington has previously shown some inclination to assem- 
ble building stones and then refrain from building; but never so point- 
edly. This restraint is clearly not due to lack of intellectual ability, since 
materials of such high grade cannot be gathered and arranged other than 
by a mind of keenness, insight, order, and judgment. The cause is per- 
haps rather a temperamental inhibition, a Bastian-like sense that the 
need of the hour is so pressing that the rearing of the edifice must be 
deferred; an overstimulated conscience, in short. But it should hardly 
be necessary to recall that no one but the author can ever extract the 
full value of the author’s own observations. Even he cannot crowd into 
his printed lines all that his head holds on his subject. More important 
yet, an ethnology wholly devoid of interpretations and confined to the 
piling up of raw materials, would inevitably lose in very short order all 
claim to the support of other scientists and the public—support moral 
and economic. Mr. Harrington clearly possesses the capacity to inter- 
pret. If he defers doing so until his field utility is over, there is not one 
chance in a hundred that he will ever contribute more than hewing of 
wood and drawing of water to his science. 

What every colleague therefore wishes is not less of the same, but 
a continuance with more generalization added. The Bureau of Eth- 
nology is to be congratulated on this achievement of one of its staff, and 
anthropology on possessing an institution able and willing to handle a 
task as large and arduous as the work represented by this volume. 


A. L. KROEBER 


Myths and Legends of the Sioux. Mrs. Marre L. MCLAUGHLIN. With 
illustrations from original drawings. Bismarck, N. D.: Bismarck 
Tribune Co., 1916. 200 pp. 

The author of this little volume is a quarter-blood Dakota, her grand- 
mother having been a full-blood Mdewakanton Santee. As the wife of 
Major James McLaughlin, she had an opportunity of continuing rela- 
tions with the Dakota of Devils Lake and Standing Rock, where her 
husband gained eminence as an Indian agent. Unfortunately she does 
not specify from which bands the several tales were derived but the dedi- 
cation makes it probable that the bulk of the lore here presented is of 
eastern Dakota origin, a conclusion in some measure corroborated by 
intrinsic evidence. For some obscure reason Dakota mythology has 
until a short time ago received rather scurvy treatment at the hands of 
field investigators. The handful of stories published by Riggs in the 
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Dakota Grammar and Wissler’s collection in the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore (vol. XX, pp. 121-131, 195-206) represented approximately 
all that was readily accessible until the publication of the volume before 
us and the still more recent narratives appended to Dr. J. R. Walker’s 
paper on The Sun Dance and Other Ceremonies of the Oglala Division of 
the Teton Dakota. Accordingly, pending a full collection on scientific 
lines, no collection, however unpretentious, can be ignored by the spe- 
cialist. Several of Mrs. McLaughlin's tales have Unktomi for a principal 
actor and he is several times introduced in a minor capacity. The iden- 
tification of Unktomi (Iktomi) with the spider seems general among the 
Dakota proper, though it is lacking even among the Assiniboine. Riggs 
op. cit., p. 138) somewhat over metaphysically represents this character 
as the incarnation of evil, but taking all the available Dakota data into 
consideration there can be but little doubt that Unktomi was conceived 
essentially as a selfish or malevolent being. The present collection con- 
firms this view. He appears as a glutton feeding his starving family on 
the Pounded-man (p. 142); again he plays the part of the false suitor in 
clothes stolen from the hero, whom he impersonates to gain the hand of 
the chief’s daughter (p. 162); and we find him wantonly destroying the 
babies of two widows and later the mothers themselves (p. 198). The 
only definitely benevolent action ascribed to him is the manufacture of 
flint arrowheads (p. 77). This almost total want of heroic traits is cer- 
tainly remarkable from a comparative viewpoint. Thus Iktomi’s al- 
most namesake among the Assiniboine, while freely indulging in dis- 
creditable activities, is also associated with the creation of the earth and 
the regulation of the seasons. (Incidentally, it may be noted that the 
earth-diver episode does not seem to have been recorded from the Dakota 
in any connection.) Among the Crow, too, Old-Man-Coyote, while em- 
phatically a trickster, is very clearly also the earth-moulder and the 
founder of native institutions. 

Fragments of a Rabbit cycle suggest a connection between Omaha 
and Dakota lore. The Bloodclot tale (p. 80) is very similar to the 
Omaha version (J. O. Dorsey, The Cegiha Language, p. 49.) In the 
False Suitor story (p. 162), Mrs. McLaughlin’s human hero is named 
White-Plume, but otherwise her variant approaches Dorsey’s myth of 
Rabbit and Ictinike (p. 55) in all details. Two other tales in this vol- 
ume are practically identical with Omaha stories—that of Raccoon and 
Crawfish (p. 37; Dorsey, p. 312) and the myth of Unktomi beguiling 
two women to search for plums (p. 198, Dorsey, p. 562). The last men- 


tioned episode is also narrated by the Assiniboine, Gros Ventre, Black- 
foot and Arapaho (see Lowie, The Assiniboine, p. 124). 
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There are naturally a number of motives of fairly wide Plains distri- 
bution. Thus, we encounter our old friends, the deserted children (p. 56), 
the buffalo-wife and the elk-wife (p. 170), and the transformation of a 
man into a water-monster from eating an uncanny animal (p. 26). The 
episode of the offended turtle drowning warriors who try to ride it (p. 24) 
has been recorded by Dr. Dorsey among the Pawnee (G. A. Dorsey, 
The Pawnee, p. 426), by Professor Kroeber among the Cheyenne and 
by the reviewer among the Crow. The Stone-boy myth (p. 179), of 
which Wissler and Walker have published Oglala versions, has also been 
noted among the Crow by the present writer, though in a somewhat aber- 
rant form. Arapaho and Gros Ventre variants have likewise been pub- 
lished. 

The Artichoke and the Muskrat (p. 29) illustrates a very interesting 
type of tradition—that based on a dialogue between self-laudatory and 
mutually vituperative speakers. This genre does not seem to have been 
greatly cultivated anywhere inthe Plains, yet a number of tribes have at 
least one representative: the Cheyenne and the Omaha have the Sun 
and the Moon, the Assiniboine the Red Hawk and the Black Hawk, the 
Crow the Wolf and the Dog as the hostile interlocutors. 

It is clear that Mrs. McLaughlin's book merits the attention of the 
Americanist, but even when we combine her data with all the other 
available Dakota folklore the hopeless inadequacy of the material from 
this tribe remains tantalizing. We know from Riggs that the Dakota 
had a version of the Star-boy, the Bead-spitter, the hoodwinked birds, 
Potiphar’s wife and the splinter-foot girl myths; and Wissler’s notes 
prove the occurrence of Turtle’s war party and the transformation of 
Coyote into a buffalo (in a version that recalls the Omaha equivalent, 
Dorsey, p. 105); but as yet it would be premature to make any general 
‘statement on the special affiliations of Dakota mythology and any nega- 
tive conclusions would be distinctly hazardous. 

Rospert H. LowIk 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


POLYNESIAN TOMBS 

Dr. Rivers could not write about “Sun Cults and Megaliths in 
Oceania’ without stimulating new ideas. A suggestive paper however 
invites criticism as all the suggestions it contains cannot be of equal 
value; the inquiries to which they give rise confirm some and reject 
others. 

The part of his article I would modify before accepting is that where 
he draws a comparison between the marae of Polynesia and the nananga 
of Fiji. 

The marae were sacred enclosures containing pyramidal structures; 
they were places of sacrifice and worship. Among the religious emblems 
they contained there have been noted images of the sun. The nananga 
were also sacred enclosures with a pyramidal structure. They lay out- 
side the village, and were the scene of the cult called Mbaki, that is Year 
or Crop. This cult was so secret that little is known about it, and that 
little is scarcely certain. The secret ceremonies of the nananga were fol- 
lowed by a public performance on the village green. This cult was not 
common to the whole of Fiji but confined mainly to the valley of the 
Singatoka river and to the south and west coast of Viti Levu; the tribes 
that practised it were all members of that group which I have called 
“Low Fijians.” 

Dr. Rivers argues thus: 

The nananga resemble the marae; 

The marae were devoted to the worship of the sun; 

Therefore the nananga were also the scenes of sun cult. 
In ethnology as in any other science we must argue from the known to 
the unknown. The known is modern European society, the society 
in which we live and which we know as a whole and in its past; 
the unknown is that extinct Polynesian society which we are trying to 
reconstruct from the meager fragments that remain. Before we can 
apply any argument to those fragments we must test it on European 
culture; if it leads to conclusions at variance with known facts, it is a 
faulty argument and must be cast on the rubbish heap. Before we can 
accept Dr. Rivers’s reasoning let us see what it makes of our own temples. 

1 American Anthropologist, (n. s.), vol. 17 (1915), p. 443- 
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Notre-Dame in Paris is a Gothic structure; Westminster Abbey is 
in the same style. Notre-Dame is dedicated to Roman Catholic wor- 
ship; therefore Westminster Abbey is also Roman Catholic. This we 
know to be contrary to facts. 

Certainly Westminster Abbey was once Roman Catholic; but it is 
no longer so, and that is quite enough to deprive Dr. Rivers’s argument 
of all force. Besides there are plenty of Gothic churches and chapels 
which were originally built by Protestant sects, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and even Unitarians. The Gothic is spurious, if you like, 
and easy to distinguish from the real mediaeval Gothic; still it is Gothic, 
whereas the cults which it harbors are far removed from Roman Cath- 
olicism and in some cases have almost ceased to be Christian. The cults 
all belong to the same family and have the same origin, even as the archi- 
tectural styles, but they have diverged so much more widely that one is 
no very good guide to the other. 

What is true in Europe is true at the Antipodes. The marae and 
the nananga may be ever so much alike, it does not follow that they are 
associated with the same doctrines. The most we can say is that prob- 
ably those doctrines, like the architecture, have everywhere the same 
origin, but while the style of building may have changed but little (as 
far as our evidence goes it may have changed considerably) the doctrines 
may have traveled so far apart that they scarcely retain a point in com- 
mon. If Unitarians can build Gothic chapels in which the Virgin and 
the Saints and even the Trinity have no part, the Fijians may well have 
set up pyramids to other gods than the sun, or to no god atall. There is 
no such propo! tion in Ethnology as: 

Style A : style B = religion M : religion N. 
So much for critique. Let us see what the facts have to say. 


Tregear in his Comparatit 


Dictionar) | Maori gives the following 

meanings of the word: 

Maori: An enclosed place in front of a house. 

Samoan: An open space in a village. 

Tahitian: The sacred place formely used for worship, where stones were 
piled up, altars erected, sacrifices offered, prayer made, and sometimes 
the dead deposited. 

Hawaiian: A calm place in the sea. 

Tongan: A green. 

Mangaian: The sacred enclosure. 

Mangarevan: Sacrifice, first fruits. 

Paumotuan: A temple. 
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I would like to add that in Wallis island and in Rotuma the meaning 
is the same as in Samoa and Tonga. It is difficult at first sight to find 
consistency in all these various definitions or to guess at the original 
fundamental meaning of the word. The key is supplied by Tonga, where 
I found a use of the word not recorded in any works I have seen. I was 
there told that the king’s tomb was called a Jangi or heaven; a chief or 
nobleman’s was known as a mala‘e; for the common people the term was 
faitoka. 

I will here refer the reader to my paper on Chieftainship and the 


Sister’s Son in the Pacific, in which it was shown that Polynesian ard 


Fijian chiefs and kings are divine. Now if, 
Chiefs = gods, 
then 
Chiefs’ tombs temples. 


All the various definitions given by Tregear derive naturally from this 
equation. The Tahitians often buried their dead in the marae because 
a chief’s grave, a temple, and a sacred enclosure, were all one. The 
village green is called malae or marae because it was the open space be- 
fore a chief’s house or a temple. The Mangarevans used marae in the 
sense of sacrifice or first fruits because sacrifices and first fruits were 
made on the village green. The presence of pyramids on the green is 
only natural since kings’ and chiefs’ tombs were often pyramidal, so it 
was at least in Tonga, and it is possible that the circular guest house in 
Samoa is derived from a pyramid. 

The presence of solar emblems in Tahiti suggest that the marae 
was there dedicated to sun worship. How can we reconcile this with 
our equation? It is quite a simple matter. The Polynesian chiefs were 
certainly conceived as being of heavenly origin, or at least connected 
with the heavens. In Hawaii and elsewhere chiefs’ names often contain 
the word “sky.” In Tonga the king’s head and his tomb were called 
a “sky.’”’ In Samoa if a chief died they said ‘The sky has fallen.”” In 
Tahiti “sky’’ was the title of the highest chief or king. In Hawaii it 
was also the title of a high chief. It is needless to multiply evidence. 
One fact from Tahiti suggests that the kings were more particularly 
connected with the sun, for on the transference of the king’s temporal 
power it was said, ‘The Ra (sun) has set.” 

Everything fits in with implacable logic. The marae are merely one 
detail in the institution of divine kingship; and we may have the more 


confidence in our conclusions as they outline a system of beliefs which 


1 American Anthropologist, (n.s.), vol. 17, 1915, p. 631-646. 
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curiously resembles what we know to have existed in Egypt: solar kings 
who are buried in pyramids and who are sometimes conceived as de- 
scended from the embrace of Heaven and Earth.! 

On the other hand the nananga were certainly not connected with 
divine kingship. Scanty as is the evidence, I think we may affirm this 
with confidence. Divine chiefs do not appear in any of the accounts, 
such as they are, of the Mbaki festival. It is significant that the area 
covered by the nananga is precisely that where the divine kingship is 
weakest; its former presence can be inferred from legends and customs, 
but the divine chiefs themselves have practically disappeared from all 
but a few tribes, and I should be inclined to say that the Mbaki wor 
shippers are precisely the people who broke down the institution. 

The true equivalent of the marae in Fiji is the rdrd. The rdrd is the 
village green. Round it stood the temples and the houses of the nobility 
with their foundations in tiers like unfinished pyramids. In the case of 
temples a square hut with an extremely high roof completed the pyra- 
mid. In this green all feasts were held, and the food was offered up with 


prayers; the first fruits were piled up there for presentation to the gods 


or the chief. In many tribes these offerings were superintended by a 
hereditary herald known as the 7u Rara or Lord of the Green. In 
Rotuma this herald is known as the Fu Mi é Now if, 
Tu Rara Fu Mara‘e; 

and Tu Fu (for t becomes f in Rotuman),? 

then Rara Vara‘e. 

This rara also exists where the Mbaki cult prevails, and is one of the 
proofs that they once had divine chiefs. Clearly if the rara re presents 
the marae, the nananga cannot The nana can scarcely be connected 


with the sun. For no trace of solar worship can be found in that part 
of Fiji where the divine chieftainship still exists; the chiefs, though 
divine, are in no way connected with the sun, not even with the sky. 
It is hardly likely therefore that sun worship existed where the chief- 
tainship had decayed still further. 

All we know about the mbaki suggests a ghost cult or some form of 
spiritualism. This cult may have been originally derived from a solar 
cult or be modelled upon it, but the sun probably had no part init. The 


mbaki’s nearest affinity is perhaps the cult of “water sprites,” “stone 


1 Tregear under Rangi, and Erman’s Handbook of Egyptian Religion, p. 29. 


2F. mata : R. mafa; 
F, mati : R. mafi; 
F. oti : R. ofi; etc. 
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gods,”” or “stoneheads,” which has in fairly recent times overspread 
Fiji; indeed it is quite possible that these spiritualistic cults are merely 
the exoteric and public ceremonies of the mbaki; for the devotees of the 
mbaki after concluding their rites in the nananga came to give a public 
exhibition in the village green. The water sprites likewise came on to 
the village green after completing their initiation in the bush. This 
connection between the Rara and spiritualistic ceremonies is ‘however 
quite accidental; there is no historical relationship between the Rara 
and the sprites; the green is an ancient institution, whereas spiritualism 
has but recently spread over eastern Fiji from the hills. The Mbaki 
worshippers and the spiritualists merely came to perform on the green 
because it was the scene of all ceremonies, dances, and feasts. 

In Tahiti the secret society of the Areoi performed on the green; Dr. 
Rivers rashly concludes that the marae belongs to the Areoi and that 
consequently their cult was addressed to the sun. The example of Fiji 
shows us how unfounded is such a view, and rather suggests that the 
Areoi were intruders. 

In our present state of knowledge it is safest to believe that as, 


rara marae, 


water sprites (and mbaki?) = Areoi, 
that in Tahiti as in Fiji secret societies holding spiritualistic cults have 
made use of the village green which belonged to the old established 
religion. 

Here if you like we have a clear case of culture fusion: two different 
cycles of beliefs have come into contact, and interfered with one another. 
The village green belongs to the cycle of divine kingship, such as prevailed 
over a considerable part of the world. As that institution decayed in 
Polynesia the sacred green lost its intimate connection with the gods 
and their earthly representatives; it became the scene of all ceremonials, 
and offered its convenient space to the public performances of a newly 
imported cycle of beliefs, that of secret societies. 

A. M. Hocart 

OxFORD, ENGLAND 

POSTSCRIPT 

A friend of mine was kind enough to criticize my analogy of the 
Christian Churches. “‘ Different as all these sects may appear to an 
outsider,”’ he objects, ‘“‘on closer examination they are all found to have 


a common origin and possess certain beliefs in common.”’ I quite agree 
but would point out that the style gives no clue to which particular 


beliefs happen to be common to all. Wherever we find a Gothic church 
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or indeed any church built upon the Christian plan we may safely con- 
clude that it was used for a worship of Christian origin, but we cannot 
, tell how much of the original worship has been preserved or how far it 
has been transformed. 
4 Even so the similarity between the plan of the nananga and that of 
the marae is a very strong presumption, not to say a certainty, that 
\ the cult of the Mbaki and the ceremonies of the marae belong to the 
same family and must have certain points in common. What exactly 
those points are the plan alone will never reveal to us. The common 
origin of the marae and the nananga probably lies a long, long way back 
in history and the Lord only knows what vicissitudes they have under- 
gone since their first parting, what dogmas they have lost and what 
acquired. Even the rara and the marae which are very closely related 
indeed (the rara may be described as a very recent variety of the marae) 
have points of difference. The rara shows no trace of that solar worship 
which is faintly indicated in the marae; but how much less likely then 
is the nananga to preserve a solar character. 
The articles of faith which are common to the rara and the nananga 
are, so far as our present knowledge goes: 
i 1. Worship of Kalou. This word means indifferently gods or ghosts. 


Originally there may have been no distinction between the two; there 


scarcely is at the present day, yet we may say that the Kalou of the rera 
were gods; those of the mananga probably common garden ghosts. 

2. In the nmananga was held the Mbaki or crop festival. The rara 
was the place to which the first fruits were brought for offering to the 
gods and to the chief. I have shown elsewhere that the divine chief- 
tainship was intimately connected with the crops. 

Further study may reveal more points in common, but we shall have 
to be careful to distinguish those they owe to their common origin and 
A those they have borrowed from one another; for having met again after 
a long period of separation they must inevitably have influenced one 
another, like two stars broken off from the same mass long ago which 


once again cross one another’s orbit. A. M. H. 


PRACTICES AND CUSTOMS OF THE AFRICAN NATIVES INVOLVING DENTAL 
PROCEDURE! 

DENTAL PRACTICES among the African natives are divided into two 

classes, one being for relief of pain, the other a matter of custom. The 


1 Abstract from an article in the Journal of the Allied Dental Societies, New York, 
March 18, vol. XXIII, p. I. 
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latter is the most important. Each tribe has its own dentist and its 
own mode of procedure. These operators are influential and, as a rule, 
wealthier members of the tribe. Each tribe has its own remedies, evolved 
in the course of time by custom and experience. The methods involved 
for tooth extraction are all very crude and cause tremendous sufferings 
patiently borne by the subject, when voluntarily submitting himself for 
the operation. 

The mutilation practices involving the teeth vary in locality and also 
in style, as can be readily proven by an examination of the maps and the 
exhibits in the article. If one tribe has more than one style it could not 
be proven. The most difficult methods—the serrate or saw style, buccal 
horizontal relief, mesial incisal, and medial triangle filing—are the least 
practiced, while on the other hand, the pointed filing being the easiest is 
much more in use. This fact may also bear a direct relation to utility 
and origin emphasized in the following paragraph. The filing is done 
either by first chipping piece by piece and smoothing down the rough 
edges afterwards or by direct filing from start to finish. This is done 
by special members of the tribe. 

The filing to a point, however, seems to be a predominating custom 
and is probably the predecessor of all the other methods. The latter, 
I believe, are changes adopted by one or more tribes in one given locality 
and inthis the tribes around Lake Nyasa are the foremost, having seven 
methods to their credit. The natives of these regions are superior in 
many ways to the other tribes which probably explains their originality 
in the different methods employed. 

No proof has so far been established that filing bears any relation to 
cannibalism, although this theory has been brought forward many times. 
The writer believes in the cannibal hypothesis, first, because some of 
the cannibal tribes do file their teeth to a point; second, because they 
are great meat eaters and pointed incisors would be of a distinct advant- 
age; and third, because the non-cannibalistic tribes who do file their 
teeth can give no reasons at all for the custom, but just state that it is 
a custom of the tribe. 

The place of origin of these mutilations has not been proven as yet, 
but the writer believes that it started in the Congo region. Of the three 
tribes who have this custom as a probable remnant of cannibalism, two 
are located in the Congo and one in Nigeria. The reasons given by the 
other tribes for this custom are mostly unknown to them, and those 
who have any reason differ as to the origin of this habit. 


Two regions 
may be selected as the place of origin of the idea of tooth mutilations: 
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First, equatorial Africa, second, Lake Nyasa district. The latter having 
seven methods to its credit might be considered the birthplace, although 
four of these cannot be adjuncts to the eating of meat but are simply 
for ornament. In considering the distribution of the custom, the Lake 
Nyasa district is found to be the most southern occurrence of tooth muti- 
lations. If the tribes there were the originators one would expect the 
custom to appear all around them. This is not the case. There is but 
one custom appearing south of this district practiced by but one tribe. 
To this we may add that the Bantu tribes are known to have migrated 
southward. These facts, taken all together, point out that this region 
was not the original home of the mutilations. 

Equatorial Africa has also seven customs to its credit, but these are 
not restricted to a small area, since they have spread in all directions, 
though more southward than northward. This fact considered in con- 
nection with the southward migrations of the Bantu, might tend to prove 


that we have here either the cradle of the custom or that it was in vogue 


here at an earlier date than in the Lake Nyasa district. 


BENE VAN RIPPEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


PuEBLO CLANS: A REPLY! 

PROFESSOR KROEBER makes my ‘‘theory”’ entirely too definite. I 
do not know how much truth there is in the Hopi migration legends, but 
I do not reject them in toto merely because they are legends. On the 
contrary I consider that they embody some truth because other facts 
the Shoshonean language and Pueblo culture of the Hopi, and the dis- 
tribution of clans among the Hopi and Zufii and in Cochiti—tend to 
bear them out. I agree with Professor Kroeber that it is most reason- 
able to assume that the core of the Hopi nation was Shoshonean, and that 
the majority (or perhaps I should say the plurality) always spoke a 
Shoshonean dialect, but this does not preclude the incorporation of other 
peoples, even in considerable numbers, from a very early date, nor the 
further possibility that such incorporations might yield in time a mass 
of population greater than the descendants of the original nucleus. The 
Lower Creeks may be cited as an actual instance of this process, only 
two of their ten or twelve towns having originally spoken the now uni- 
versal Muskogee idiom. 

Joun R. SWANTON 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1 Pages 328-331, above. 
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THE SOUTHWEST SOCIETY 


. STEPS. toward the formation of a society which would unify the 
anthropological interests in the Southwest were taken during November 
and December at the weekly luncheons of the New York anthropologists. 
Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, who initiated the movement, consulted, either 
personally or by letter, the principal workers in this field. A committee 
to draft a constitution reported a brief document which was approved 


by the organizing committee and foliows: 
CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I.— Name 


This society shall be named the Southwest Society. 


ARTICLE II.—Objects 
The objects of the society are to promote inquiries into the culture 
of the peoples of the southwest through field work undertaken inde- 
pendently or, whenever possible, in codperation with other institutions; 


and to arrange for the publication of the material collected. 


ARTICLE III.—Membership and Dues 


The society shall consist of members paying annual dues of $1.00. 


Members may pay dues in advance for any term of years. 


ARTICLE IV.—Officers 
Section 1. The officers of the society shall be President, Vice- 
president, and a Secretary-Treasurer, and two Councillors. Collectively 
they shall constitute an Executive Committee. 
Section 2. The Executive Committee may at any time during the 
year add to its number a representative from any coéperating institution. 


ARTICLE V.— Meetings 


Section 1. There shall be two stated meetings of the society, a 
winter meeting held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the 


American Anthropological Association, and a summer meeting held in 
464 
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the southwest, the specific place and the time to be subject to the con- 
venience of the members resident or sojourning in the southwest. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be calléd by the Secretary at the 
request of the Executive Committee or of nine members of the society. 

Section 3. Notices for special and other meetings shall be sent by 
mail at least fourteen days prior to the time of holding the meeting, and a 
notice so sent shall be considered sufficient notification. 

Section 4. At the winter meeting the officers of the society shall be 
elected, and reports shall be made by the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer. These reports shall be printed and distributed to the mem- 
bers. At the summer meeting reports shall be made by the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer and, when possible, an account shall be given 


of the field-work in hand. 


ARTICLE VI.—Quorum 


Nine members present at the meetings of the society shall constitute 
a quorum. A majority of the Executive Committee shall constitute a 


quorum. 
ARTICLE VII.—Amendments 
The constitution and by-laws may be repealed, amended or added 
to by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at any meeting pro- 


vided twenty-days’ notice in writing of such proposed amendment be given. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I.— Business Year 


The business year of the society shall commence on January 1 and 


end on December 31. 
ARTICLE II.— Elections 
The officers shall be elected by ballot to serve for one year. The 


Executive Committee may fill vacancies. 


ARTICLE III.— Publication , 


The Executive Committee shall arrange for the publication of ma- 
terial. If within one year of the termination of field-work the thaterial 
is not ready for publication, the material shall pass into the hands of the 
Executive Committee except in so far as rights may be reserved by the 
coéperating institution or institulions. The Executive Committee may 


extend the time allowed for the preparation of manuscript. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting at Baltimore was fairly attended and proved to 
be both enjoyable and profitable. In the absence of President Kroeber, 
Vice-President Swanton presided at the sessions of the Anthropological 
Association. Dr. J. W. Fewkes, ranking Vice-President of the Folk-Lore 
Society, presided at the annual meeting of that society in the absence of 
the President, C. M. Barbeau, who was taken ill in New York on his way 
to the meeting. 

In addition to the regular sessions devoted to the necessary business, 
to the reading of papers and their discussions, there were enjoyable 
luncheon groups and Friday evening a dinner at the Southern Hotel. 
This dinner was attended by the following members, Boas, Goddard, 
Lowie, MacCurdy, Merwin, Michelson, Parsons, Pearce, Speck, Swanton, 
and Wissler. Prof. Boas entertained the company with amusing illustra- 
tions of his proposed adaptation of binomial Latin nomenclature to 
ethnological discussions. The official report of the sessions wi!l appear 
in the next number. 


FATHER PACIFIQUE, missionary at Sainte Anne de Restigouche, Province 
of Quebec, expects to issue shortly a new edition of Father Kauder’s Book 
of Prayers in Micmac characters. This system is believed to have been 
devised more than two centuries ago by Father Le Clercq, but was later 
improved by Father Maillard and reduced to print in 1866 by Father 
Kauder. The original edition of Kauder’s work was largely lost by a 
shipwreck, so that the remaining copies are now quite rare. The new 
edition will reproduce Kauder’s work in facsimile, but Father Pacifique 
will prefix French headings where they now appear in German. The cost 


of the new edicion will be two dollars. 


THE folklore and ethnographic survey, by Mr. C. M. Barbeau, 
of some groups of French peasants in Temiscouata and Gaspé counties, 
Quebec, from June to October, 1918, has contributed considerably to 
increase the folk-materials already in the possession of the Anthropo- 
logical Division of the Geological Survey of Canada. The new collec- 
tions include over 1,300 folk-songs; 60 folk-dances for instruments; 
17 long folk-tales; 28 anecdotes bearing on were-wolves, spirits, appari- 
tions, and various ancient beliefs; 280 photographs of objects and 
structures connected with folk-ethnography; and extensive notes on 
various related topics. 
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PROFESSOR ROLAND B. Drxon, ex-President of the Association and 
head of the department of Anthropology at Harvard University, is a 
member of the peace delegation. Professor Dixon’s general knowledge 
of ethnology and his special and long continued interest in Russia and 
Asia make his selection an ideal one. 


Captain W. C. FARABEE, acting Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Association, is in attendance at the Peace conference. 


Dr. TRUMAN MICHELSON visited the Fox Indians at Tama, Iowa, 


during the summer. He is lecturing at George Washington University. 


Dr. WALTER Hovuau, of the National Museum, made an archaeo- 
logical trip to the upper Sa!t river drainage last summer. 


Dr. ALES Hrpicka, of the U. S. National Museum, spent the 
month of November in an anthropological reconnaissance of south- 
western Florida. 


Mr. JAMES Mooney, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
returned to Washington from several months spent in field work among 
the Kiowa Indians of Oklahoma. 


ACoMA and Laguna, Notes on, 162 


AITKEN, R. T., A Porto Rican burial 
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